ssily manufacturing the famous 


ardmore & “B.H.P.”” Aero Engines 


Post-War A.J. Car will come in due time. Dumfries J 
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Selected List of standard Books on the Sports 
and Pastimes with which the Badminton deals. 
New works will be added from time to time, and 
books which do not appear_in the List will be 


obtained to order by the Publishers of the Badminton 
Magazine, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


Hunting. Football. 
UNTING (Badminton Library). By H : 
etc. with five plates and 54 illustrations and C, E. Hucu Davies. Postage 6d. 


etext, Postage 6d. the N 
THE ‘Combet FOXHUNTER By Caries Ricuarb- Zealand System. By D. W. 


THE By W. Dixow. 


PRACTICAL FOR HUNTING NOVICES. "By CHarLEs 
RicHARDSON. Postage 3d. . Fishing. 
THE — (Fur, Feather and Fin Series), By Tuomas F. 
LE, With eight illustrations. Postage 6d. FISHING (Badminton Library). By H. CHoLMONDELEY- 
RED OEER (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural History PENNELL, etc. 
by the Rev. H. A. MacPHERsON; Deer Stalking by Vol. 1 Salmon and Trout. With nine plates & numer- 
CAMERON LocuieL ; Stag Hunting by Viscount ous illustrations of the Tackle. Postage 6d. ... 
egg Rory by *ALEXANDER INNES Vol. 2 Pike and other Coarse Fish. With seven plates 
10 illustrations. Postage 6d. and numerous illustrations of = Tackle, etc. 
wid, FE IN AFRICA. By Denis D. Postage 6d. 
10 
THE SALMON (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By ad Hon. A. E. 
GATHORNE-Harpy. With chapters on The Law 
6d. of Salmon Fishing by Claude Douglas Pennant 
P THE TROUT (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By THE 
RIDING AND POLO (Badminton Library). By’ CaprTain DvuKE oF RUTLAND. With chapters on the 
Rospert Weir, J. Moray Brown, T. F. Dave, Breeding of Trout by Col. N. Constance, 
Tue Late Duxe or Beaurort, THe Ear oF and Cookery by Alexander Innes weaae With 
AND etc, 12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 
ustrations in the text. a ee 
RACING AND STEEPLECHASING (Bedmintes Libcary). PIKE AND PERCH (Fur, Feather & Fin 
By THe oF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE. Senior (“‘ Redspinner’’ formerly Editor of the 
W. G, Craven, THE Hon, F. LAWLEY, ARTHUR Field) With chapters by John Bickerdyke and 
Covantay and ALFRED RT. Wasson. With W. H. Pope, and Cookery by Alexander Innes 
rontispiece and 56 illustrations. Posta Shand. With 12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 
BREEDING RACEHORSES BY THE FIGURE SYSTEM. PRACTICAL LETTERS TO SEA FISHERS. By Joun 
Compiled by the Late G. went Rowe. Edited BIcKERDYKE. Postage 6d. ... ie 3 
by William Allison. Postage 
THE GREAT Tables ‘Showin their Successes 
and Failures. LYN. Postage “3 D 
REGISTER OF “THOROUGHBRED STALLIONS, By F.M.P Ogs. 
ostage 
DRIVING (Badminton Library). By His Grace Tue MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (The 
E1cuHTH Duke oF Beprorp, K.G., etc. With Sporting Division). By RAawpon B. Leg, F.Z.S. 


12 plates and 154 illustrations in the text. Profusely illustrated by ARTHUR WARDLE. 

Raxcis Ware. Illustrated (postage) MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (The 

a HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R. S. Non-Sporting Division) Contents—Frontispiece, St. 

plane and Bernard and Toy Spaniels, The Mastiff. The 

phase of the subject. Numerous ‘Dhotosraphs St. Bernard, The Newfoundland, The Collie or 


Sheep Dog, The Smooth-coated Sheep Dog, 
of famous horses. Postage 6d. The Old English (Bob-tailed) Sheep Dog, The 
Golf Poodle, The Dalmatian, The Bulldog, The Pug 
; : P Dog, English Toy Spaniels, The Japanese 
GOLF (Badminton Library). By Horace G. Hutcuin- Spaniel, The Maltese, The Pomeranian, The 
som, etc. With and 54 illustrations Greyhound, The The Chow 

in the text. Postag 6 ow. Illustrated. Postage 6d .. 
THE COMPLETE By Harry Varpon. THE Fox TERRIER. Rawpvon B. Lae. Illustrated 
Postage 6d. | by!ARTHUR WARDLE. Postage 5d. 
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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


No. LXIV. CAPTAIN J. G. R. HOMFRAY 


BY THE EDITOR 


OR not much short of forty years the name of Captain 

J. G. R. Homfray has been known and warmly esteemed 

in the racing world, both as an owner of horses and now 

for a long time past as a Steward at many meetings; and when 
he is seen in the latter capacity all concerned have reason to be 
well satisfied, for the owner of the black, red sleeves, white cap 
thoroughly understands the theory and practice of the sport, the 
rules which govern it, and is always ready to fulfil his duty 
without fear or favour. His start was quiet and unenterprising. 
Early in the eighties, soon after he had obtained a commission 
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in the lst Life Guards, he bought an animal named Sustainer, 
an unsuccessful venture. His trainer, John Jones, of Epsom, 
got second for a hurdle race at Sandown, and as on the favourite, 
an Irish horse ridden by Mr. J. Beasley, odds of 7 to 2 were laid, 
probably Sustainer had an impossible task. Captain Homfray’s 
object in buying him was to take part in soldiers’ races, and the 
horse finished third for the Grand Military Hunt Cup, but never 
actually got his head in front. 

Profligate who followed did much better, and though his 
achievements were modest, readers whose memories go back 
to the time when the horse was running may be interested to 
recall some of the names connected with him. Soon after his 
acquisition he was sent to Leicester for a flat race which was 
supposed to be a good thing for Lord Molynoo, ridden by one 
of the most prominent personalities of the period, Mr. ‘‘ Abing- 
ton.’’ This animal started at 100 to 30 on, but a mistake was 


.. made, and Profligate beat him. Another race brings back 


‘familiar names. This time Profligate was ridden by Mr. Hugh 
Ower, who failed by a head to beat Tathwell. The favourite 
was Mr. “Hedyeorth’s Barclay’s Coercion, who finished third, 
‘an, front of “‘Ray Middleton’’ on Free Lance, the property of 
*. Mr. Reggie’ Mainwaring, for several years official handicapper. 
‘In another face my friend Captain Robert Sandeman on Bagpipes 
scored‘ oft Piofligate, the latter backed at 13 to 8 on, but Captain 
Homfray, *‘ Mr.’’ in those days, won the Household Brigade 
Flat Race on his own horse from Captain Childe on Maroufle 
and Captain Harry McCalmont’s Colonist. ‘‘ Roddy’’ Owen 
got third on Profligate as a five-year-old for the Grand Military 
Steeplechase, and the horse took part in the sensational race for 
the Grand Military Gold Cup, Captain Percy Bewicke this time 
in the saddle, in which the then Prince of Wales’s Hohenlinden 
won, and was objected to, for wrong age if I remember aright, 
by Mr. George Abercrombie, whose Maasdand got the race on 
the disqualification of H.R.H.’s animal. Captain Homfray won 
other races at Wolverhampton on Sirius, on Signal Shot at 
Ludlow, etc., and one at the little Oaksey Meeting which created 
a great deal of interest at the time on Patsey against Mr. Butt 
Miller, for many years a well known M.F.H. 

Absolutely the first time the colours were carried to victory 
was by Gosforth in a Hurdle Race at Croydon. The victory was 
not absolute, only a dead heat, and Captain Homfray did not care 
to run it off, desiring to have at any rate half a race to his credit ! 
The best jumper he ever owned was New Meadow, whom he 
bought after the Irish importation had won the Grand Sefton 
Steeplechase at Liverpool. He had a substantial weight allotted to 
him for the National the following season, in spite of which his 
chance was considered by no means a bad one; but an unaccount- 
able accident befell him. While at work one morning at Epsom, 
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on the flat inside the Derby course, his leg suddenly snapped. 
Possibly he knuckled over, but no satisfactory explanation was 
ever discovered. The same thing has occurred on other occasions, 
notably to that charming filly Riviera, who was only cantering 
one morning on the Limekilns when she faltered and was found 


[Rouch. 
LAND LEAGUE 


to have broken her leg badly, and yet another instance I recollect 
was that of a mare belonging to the gentleman who raced as ‘* Mr. 
Cleveland’’ when she was running for the Chester Cup. 

The first flat racer of note belonging to Captain Homfray 
was Kinsky, the half-brother to Ladas. The subject of this sketch 
bought a half share in the colt from Colonel Crewe-Reed, after 
the son of Kisber and Illuminata had done good service for his 
breeder, Lord Rosebery, though the colt had missed a race which 
Lord Rosebery had much desired to win, the then valuable Epsom 
Grand Prize, in which he was beaten half a length by Cherry, sire 
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of Cherimoya, winner of the Oaks. In Colonel Crewe-Reed’s 
colours Kinsky won the Esher Stakes at Sandown and the rich 
Royal Stakes at Kempton, amongst other races, and was third 
for the Ascot Hunt Cup, which went to Despair after an objection 
had been laid by Sir J. Blundell-Maple, owner of the second, 
Le Cassier. In Captain Homfray’s name next season Kinsky 
carried off the Leicestershire Spring Handicap from Tib, the two 
being frequent opponents. Those behind included Despair, 
Candlemas, the Cambridgeshire winner Veracity, and Gallinule, 
who was destined to have a brilliant career at the stud which 
assuredly no one could well have anticipated. Kinsky, who 
evidently had a liking for the Chester course, secured the Great 
Cheshire Handicap. Yom Cannon wore the colours in the Hunt 
Cup at Ascot, notwithstanding which Kinsky was not much 
fancied, at least he started at 20 to 1. He then won the £2,000 
Leicestershire Jubilee Cup, from Tib—the mare carrying 6st.61b., 
Mornington Cannon, who was on her back, taking the 5 Ib. 
apprentice allowance—and Tib ran second to him again for the 
£1,000 Glen Plate at Leicester. Next season as an aged horse 
Kinsky, 8 st. 12 Ib., secured the Chester Cup, second favourite at 
7 to 2. The Duke of Beaufort’s The Cob who was so unfortunately 
beaten for a Cesarewitch that he ought to have won without any 
difficulty—and incidentally | may remark would have yielded me 
a very large stake—occupied pride of place at 5 to 2, but was 
badly beaten. 

It has been Captain Homfray’s fate to pay large sums of 
money for some bad horses, for horses, that is to sav, who turned 
out failures, and to obtain good winners for very trifling amounts. 
An expensive one was Thunderstorm, for whom he gave 2,000 
guineas to ‘‘ Mr. Renfrew,’’ the name assumed by Mr. Peebles, 
father of the subsequent trainer of Velocity and Hornet’s Beauty. 
The son of Thunderbolt and Little Sister had won good races for 
his original owner, or naturally would not have been bought for 
so long a price. For Captain Homfray he won nothing, though 
possibly he was unfortunate to lose a valuable stake in which 
Johnny Morgan beat him a neck after Thunderstorm had been 
made to swerve by Martley, who endeavoured to savage him. 
On his way home the porters at Reading station took Thunder- 
storm on to the platform before his box was ready. An express 
came thundering past and frightened the horse, who slipped down 
on to the rails and broke his back. Another 2,000 guinea pur- 
chase was Outbreak, and he too won nothing. TIT think that after 
several failures he was sold for £100. A good horse owned by 
Captain Homfray won the Kempton Park Jubilee, but unfor- 
tunately not until he had passed into the possession of another 
owner. This was Clwydd. Captain Homfray took rather a fancy 
to the colt when as a two-vear-old he won a selling race at the 
Newmarket First July, and gave 550 guineas for him. He ran 
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several times without success, then won a Nursery at Leicester, 
but he had shown very small promise and was allowed to go for 
330 guineas. Colonel North became his new owner, and for him 
Clwydd won several races, including the valuable prize men- 
tioned. The fact was, Clwydd would do nothing at home, he 
required the excitement of a racecourse, and even then, as his 
record shows, was by no means always ready to exert himself. 
But the animal with whom Captain Homfray is chiefly asso- 
ciated is of course Land League, and this was an extraordinary 
fortunate buy. At the Newmarket October Sales in 1904 
his owner acquired this yearling for the extremely modest 
sum of 45 guineas. The son of Desmond and Combine took some 
time to come to hand, only scoring twice as a two-vear-old, but as 
a three he began to make a name for himself, winning nine races 
in all, the last six consecutively, and the following season he 
started with another six, then after a single failure adding another 
five to his total. As a four-year-old, indeed, he only missed 
once, in a race I well remember, the Addlestone Plate at Kempton 
Park. I had followed him faithfully except when the odds 
were absolutely prohibitive, and in this Kempton race laid 9 to 4 
on him with considerable freedom. Probably the distance, a 
mile and a half, was somewhat too far for him, at any rate an 
animal called Cuffs beat him a neck. His owner was fortunately 
prevented from going to Kempton and this time omitted to bet. 
As a five-year-old he won once six attempts, having 
acquired a curious habit of running second. He was second to 
King’s Courtship for the £1,000 London Cup at Alexandra Park, 
second to the same horse—giving him 20 Ib.—for the Chesterfield 
Cup at Goodwood, second to Monte Rosa, beaten a neck, and 
second to Marcovil, the winner in receipt of 7 lb., for the Cam- 
bridgeshire. Land League was fully expected to take the great 
Houghton Meeting handicap a second time, but failed by three- 
parts of a length, the result being a sensational surprise, for 
reports were to the effect that Marcovil had not been able to stand 
a thorough preparation, and it is understood that a horse must 
be in the height of condition to win a Cambridgeshire. As a 
six-year-old Land League won five out of six races, and five again 
as an aged horse, making thirty-three in all. He is already a 
sire of winners both in this country and abroad, and some of his 
present two-year olds are said to be particularly good-looking. 
Captain Homfray is of opinion that he has owned the worst 
horse that ever won a race, an animal named Gamaliel, who gave 
Walter Griggs his first winning mount. Reasonably good ones, 
on the other hand, include the brothers, Beau and Brummell, 
sons of Desmond and Beauty’s Daughter; Locasta, who did him 
good service both in training and in the paddocks, having been 
the dam of Marlow, Miss Keene, Desolation, John Sharp and 
Fort Myers; and I must not forget Tib, who carried Captain 
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Homfray’s colours towards the end of her career, after she had 
so luckily won the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood for her then 
owner, Tom Cannon. The story of this race has often been told. 
An animal named Bismarck had been tried about as great a 
certainty as there could be for such a race. After passing the 
distance his jockey, lengths ahead, turned round to grin derisively 
at his followers. Bismarck took the opportunity to swerve right 
across the course and almost into the rails of the ring, the boy on 
Tib stuck vigorously to his work and passed the post a short 
head before Bismarck, who had been speedily straightened, could 
catch him. I have agreeable recollections of the race, for I dis- 
credited the wonderful stories of Bismarck and being much asso- 
ciated with Danebury at the time had backed Tom Cannon’s mare. 

Perhaps I should not leave out an anecdote of Glengarry, 
who carried the colours to the fore on several occasions. This colt 
was bought by the late Mr. Charles Merry, who was connected 
with Captain Homfray for many years; they stayed together at 
meetings and trained in the same stable, the two, with the late 
Mr. John Locke, sharing a house—which they made a particularly 
pleasant resort for their friends, as I have grateful cause to 
remember—at Newmarket. Mr Charles Merry had a curious dis- 
position. He was not really bad tempered, but extremely contra- 
dictory, or liked to appear so. He was not going to the meeting 
at which Glengarry was to make his first appearance, so asked 
Captain Homfray to try the colt for him, and if it won to put on 
for him whatever he thought proper to put on for himself. 
Glengarry won his trial and his race, and Captain Homfray 
bought him. The friends were to meet at Doncaster, where the 
Captain arrived at a late hour after the other members of the party 
had gone to bed, and he entered Mr. Merry’s bedroom next 
morning gleefully waving a cheque. Mr. Merry asked what it 
was and was told it was £1,500, the produce of the Glengarry 
win, with which he expressed much displeasure, not to say dis- 
gust, declaring that he had ‘‘ expected twice as much.’’ He was 
reminded that his request had been to put on for him the same 
sum Captain Homfray put on for himself, which had been £300 
at 5 to 1. ‘‘ You bought him.in, I see,’’ he added, after giving 
vent to further dissatisfaction. Captain Homfray replied that he 
had not received any instructions, so had thought it inadvisable 
to let the colt go, and of course he was at Mr. Merry’s disposal. 
That gentleman declared, however, that he did not want him, 
and so he became a bearer of the black, and red sleeves. 

The best horse Captain Homfray has owned of late vears is 
Hounam, bought from Sir R. Waldie Griffiths for 1,300 guineas. 
He won several good races so recently that the record of them 
need scarcely be given. He was always ridden by Robbins, who 
maintained that the colt, a son of Simon Square and Vicella, had 
no superior among the three-year-olds of his season. He is 
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standing at his owner’s Side Hill stud, Newmarket, at the small 
fee of 9 guineas. Land League, it should be added, stands at 
35 guineas, dams of winners half fee. 

Besides his stewardships Captain Homfray does excellent 
service as a member of the committee of various racing clubs— 
a fact of which I happen to be well aware as in some cases I share 
the responsibilities. His judgment is invariably shrewd and he is 
inflexible in supporting what he believes to be the best interests of 
the meetings he controls. Racegoers of all classes would be 
delighted to see the colours carried again by a really good horse, 
for no owner is more popular and respected by racegoers of 
all classes. 
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THE MEN WHO OWN HORSES 


From the denunciation of the continuance of racing at the 
present time it might be imagined that the sport—to such an 
extent as it can be regarded as sport in the present conditions--- 
is carried on by a set of heedless tricksters without conscience, 
men of the baser sort who to employ the familiar reproach, do 
not realise that there is a war. A glance at the names of owners 
whose horses were engaged at the Craven Meeting lately over, 
the first fixture of the Newmarket season, should certainly cor- 
rect the impression which the malicious enemies of the Turf 
are eager to convey. In the first place out of a number of animals 
belonging to King George no fewer than half a dozen ran. They 
carried the light blue jacket and black cap of His Majesty’s 
manager, Lord Marcus Beresford, but that is a detail; the horses 
or to be accurate, five of them—for one Aerschot, now seven 
years old was purchased a few months ago to lead work—were 
bred at Sandringham and what they won would have been paid 
to the Royal account, was indeed so paid for the semi-victory 
of Vain Dream, a two-year-old daughter of St. Denis and April 
Princess who made a dead heat with Sir R. W. B. Jardine’s 
Baronin filly by Adam Bede. It is strongly suspected that the 
attack on racing vigorously conducted by Mr. G. Lambert and 
his like is to a great extent designed as an insult to His Majesty, 
because, recognising the overwhelming importance of the 
thoroughbred breedng industry, he graciously does such admirable 
service in sustaining it. Even Mr. Lambert can scarcely suspect 
that the King does not know there is a war; if a more strenuous 
and indefatigable war worker exists in the country one would 
like to know where he could be found in order that honour might 
be done him. 

A second owner whose colours were carried on several occa- 
sions at the Craven Meeting was Lord Derby, prominent in the 
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front rank of leading statesmen who have laboured at home and 
abroad night and day. The primrose and rose hoops of Lord 
Rosebery were not missing, indeed they were borne success- 
fully, in a stake, however, of small importance. It must surely 
astonish those who have no acquaintance with racing affairs to 
read the diatribes of the Lambert fraternity and then to discover 
by what classes of men racing is supported. A considerable 
number of the horses that came out at the Craven Meeting, and 
are to be seen at the First Spring Meeting which will be in pro- 
gress when this issue of the magazine is published, are the 
property of soldiers who have vastly better reason than Mr. 
Lambert possesses for knowing that a war is being fought. 
Taking names at random, Sir W. J. Tatem, who was specially 
successful during the week, is a ship owner and director of huge 
commercial enterprises. The same may be said of Mr. Frank 
Bibby, whose duties include a directorship of the Great Western 
Railway. Lord Zetland has served the State in some of the 
chief offices which subjects can fill. Sir Abe Bailey controls 
interests of immeasurable moment in the colonies. Mr. Hulton 
directs a sheaf of important newspapers. The Messrs. Joel are 
concerned with land and mines in one or more than one of the 
Dependencies. Mr. Reid Walker is a director of probably the 
largest brewery in the North of England. Mr. J. Buchanan is a 
leading whisky manufacturer. Sir Walter Gilbey is among the 
largest of European wine and spirit merchants. Sir R. W. B. 
Jardine is concerned with a firm of world wide celebrity, Mr. 
Bower Ismay with one of the principal lines of ships, Mr. C. E. 
Howard is a great contractor. Sir Robert Hermon-Hodge is a 
Member of Parliament, active in all sorts of county work, chair- 
man, I believe, of a number of those associations which in their 
way are so vital to the well-being of the country. Admiral Sir 
Hedworth Meux, another member of the House of Commons, 
does not confine his services to Westminster. The list might be 
indefinitely extended, and it really does seem ludicrous if one 
looks at it good-humouredly, not allowing contempt to verge 
into anger, that people of Mr. Lambert’s mental calibre should 
presume to teach such personages as those mentioned what is 
desirable and permissible. 


A Foolish Libel. 


Nothing of the kind much more discreditable could readily 
be imagined than a letter which appeared in The Times in the 
course of last month, signed ‘‘Centaur,’’ published while the 
Craven Meeting was in progress. In his anxiety to assail the 
Turf this writer went deliberately out of his way to make false 
statements and to endeavour wilfully to mislead readers who had 
no acquaintance with the truth. The writer pretended to believe 
that runners in races at Newmarket were exclusively geldings, for 
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he satirically declares ‘‘ we really must know which gelding can 
run the fastest.” As a matter of fact, the performances of 
geldings are by no means without their uses. Thus, the extra- 
ordinary merit of Sir William Cooke’s wonderfully speedy 
Hornet’s Beauty helped towards the reputation of his sire 
Tredennis; so it was with Water Bed, whose successes have 
induced several owners to send mares to his sire, Feather. Bed. 
The competition of geldings is, however, admittedly of relatively 
slight interest; but they are comparative rarities at Newmarket 
and at the chief meetings, where indeed from certain races they 
are expressly barred.  ‘‘ Centaur,’’whether from ignorance or 
malice—it matters little which—did not hesitate to imply that the 
police refrained from taking any action against motorists at 
Newmarket, a place where, very much on the contrary, the regula- 
tions are strained, in some cases quite preposterously, against the 
owners of cars. This happens to have been brought home to me, 
for a friend, resident within a few miles of the town, wishing to 
reach the racecourse, motored into Newmarket as he was daily 
accustomed to do, and, anxious to conform to the rules, left his 
own conveyance and hired a fly to take him up to the course. 
This he was informed could not be allowed and would lead to the 
institution of proceedings against him. ‘‘ Men may be urgently 
wanted for all kinds of National Service, but we must insist that 
those connected with racing shali not be touched.’’ So ‘‘ Cen- 
taur’’? was not ashamed to write. If he were cognisant of the 
truth he might easily have found out that his implication was 
utterly baseless. Those of us who do know are aware of the 
number of trainers, jockeys, stablemen and others who joined 
before the remainder were called up. Not a few of these have 
gained honours. On occasions jockeys obtain leave to ride. 
Frequently, leave—and of course no one for a single moment 
dreams of complaining—is refused. That racing affords relaxa- 
tion at a moment when it is peculiarly needed is not to be denied. 
I do not think it is exaggeration to say that well nigh 50 per cent. 
of the men who attend the various meetings are in khaki. Sport 
does not gratify the Puritan, very much to the contrary, he deiests 
it and is wrathful at the idea that others can enjoy it. It is the old 
subject of the Puritan and the bear which Macaulay discerned 
long years ago, and it is a peculiarly mean thing to seize upon 
the war to furnish opportunity for the misdirected energies of 
these fanatics. 


The Horse Breeding Industry. 


Why the continuance of racing is necessary has been explained 
so often that detailed repetition would be tedious. The racecourse 
test is recognised by all who speak with authority as absolutely 
indispensable, and without it the horse-breeding industry, which 
it is no exaggeration to say is one of the great assets of the 
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country, would inevitably lapse. The trades dependent upon it, 
I may incidentally remark, are innumerable. It has been pointed 
out that the race horse of reputation is the most valuable animal 
that has ever been known in the history of the world, that no 
other creature on four legs has ever actually changed hands for a 
sum of £40,000, and it is known that considerably larger amounts 
have been refused for horses of acknowledged merit who without 
proof of their capacity which racing provides would not have been 
worth a fiftieth part of the price. It is most fervently to be hoped 
that no more chops and changes on the part of the Government 
in its dealings with the Turf are to be feared. The abandonment 
of racing would do no human being the least good and would 
most assuredly do infinite mischief. 


The Three-Year-Olds. 


The difficulty of dealing with results of sport at the Craven 
Meeting is that a leading interest in the races which took place 
here was their bearing on the future, and simultaneously with the 
appearance of the magazine results at the First Spring Meeting 
will be current. These latter will supersede and go far to destroy 
the significance of what had previously taken place. Nevertheless 
it will perhaps be as well to make some comment upon races which 
have been contested at the time of writing. The leading three- 
year-olds—and as they are compettors for the classic races, which 
mean so much, what they do is of special note—were peculiarly 
busy at the Craven. With three or four exceptions the sixteen best, 
accepting the estimate as set forth in the Free Handicap for Two- 
Year-Olds last season, fulfilled their engagements. I will briefly 
run over the record. On the first day the Spring Three-Year-Old 
Stakes brought out Rivershore and Prince Chimay, the former of 
whom much distinguished himself by finishing second to McNeill, 
the winner in receipt of 15 lb. with only a neck to spare. The 
distance was a mile and a quarter, and as McNeill, second for 
the Dewhurst Plate last year, is a colt of no small pretensions, this 
race said much for the animal who with so great a disadvantage 
pressed him so closely. Prince Chimay, rated last season as 
Rivershore’s equal, was absolutely last of the thirteen. 

On the Wednesday there were three important races for three- 
year olds, the first of which, the Column Produce Stakes, brought 
out Sir W. J. Tatem’s Scatwell, considered to be absolutely 
the best of his age last season. Scatwell failed. Starting favourite 
at 6 to 4, which implied strong belief in his capacity, he was 
beaten four lengths by a newcomer, that is to say a colt who did 
not run last season, Lord Durham’s Callander, a son of Rochester 
and Calluna. Scatwell, however, was giving as much as 18 Ib., 
he having a penalty while Callander had a breeding allowance of 
8 Ib., with a further maiden allowance of 5 Ib. It seemed to mean 
that Scatwell is not quite as good as had been imagined. In the 
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Wood Ditton Stakes Mr. Walter Raphael’s Shenley Boy, reckoned 
in the Free Handicap as the equal of Rivershore and Prince 
Chimay, ran very badly, starting favourite at 7 to 2. The third 
race was the Severals Stakes, which brought out amongst others 
Lady James Douglas’s Gainsborough, put only 4 Ib. below 
Scatwell in the Free Handicap, Mr. S. B. Joel’s Syndrian, 9 Ib. 
below the top weight and Mr. W. J. Tatem’s Skyrocket, supposed 
to be 3 Ib. better than Syndrian. This race was run over a five 
furlong course which was recognised as being unsuitable for Lady 
James Douglas’s superbly bred son of Bayardo and Rosedrop. 
Perhaps it may be superfluous to add that this is ideal breeding, 
with a parentage of a St. Leger and an Oaks winner. Skyrocket, 
who suffers from defective wind, finished sixth, showing much 
deterioration, but Syndrian displayed remarkable speed and won 
in a canter by four lengths. On the third day Lord Londonderry’s 
Beaufort, who won races early last spring, but failed in the 
autumn, came to the front, though he was doubtless lucky to beat 
Lord Derby’s Ferry—first and second being alike the produce of 
Swynford—for the jockey on the mare should not, | think, have 
failed here. The Craven Stakes was taken in particularly hand- 
some fashion by Lord Londonderry’s Benvenente, considered last 
season to be very little behind the best of the vear. Her trainer 
did not seem particularly sanguine, as she was not supposed to 
be quite at her best and was burdened with a 10 Ib. penalty. To 
Mr. J. B. Thorneycroft’s Thermogene, who came from Manton 
with a high reputation, she was giving 12 Ib. irrespective of sex 
allowance, and the style in which Benvenente won certainly seemed 
to stamp her as a really good anmal. His Majesty’s Parsifal took 
part in the race, but there is the excuse for this somewhat over- 
grown colt that he is still very backward. 


Some Two-Year-Olds. 

As regards the two-year-olds, His Majestv’s Vain Dream, as 
already noted, ran a dead heat for the Ashley Plate. Sir W. J. 
Tatem’s Grand Parade did what was expected of him in the Fitz- 
william Stakes. How much luck affects racing results is recog- 
nised by all who have endured the disappointments and welcomed 
the agreeable surprises. Thus Sir Robert Hermon-Hodge’s 
Usalia should have won the Granby Plate but that she was badly 
kicked at the post, as a gash in her thigh too plainly proclaimed 
when she returned to the Birdcage. It struck me also that her 
rider was somewhat tardy in making his effort, and it was only 
by half a length that she failed to beat a colt belonging to Sir 
R. W. B. Jardine, an unnamed son by Feather Bed and May 
Lily. Possibly the best young one seen at the meeting was Sir 
Waler Gilbev’s Paper Money, by Greenback—Epping Rose. In 
this race a colt named Sangelo, belonging to Lord Anglesey, was 
thought to have a great chance, but Paper Money cantered away 
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from him without a semblance of effort. Sir W. J. Tatem’'s 
Dominion (Polymelus—Osyrua) was generally rumoured to be in- 
vincible for a Maiden Plate on the Thursday, and the rumour proved 
to be correct. He did not, however, win with the ease Paper Money 
had displayed. Another Maiden Plate went to Mr. H.Czarnikow’s 
filly Propagation, carrying a 7 Ib. penalty incurred at Windsor 
where she had beaten Usalia, having perhaps been somewhat 
lucky to do so, though the friends of Propagation are unwilling 
to admit this. This filly, a daughter of Buckwheat and Proponent, 
is a very fast beginner and the race was never in doubt. Some- 
times it has happened that two-year-old winners at the Craven 
Meeting have held their own throughout the season. It was at 
the Craven Meeting that the famous Tetrarch was first seen. 
As a rule, however, the Spring form is much below that which 
has developed by the autumn, and it remains to be seen whether 
there is a really good young one among those mentioned. 
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Few Irish Fishing Tales 


FTER a good day’s salmon fishing on the River Blackwater 

we were sitting in the waiting room at the local station 
waiting for our train. 

As we had half an hour before the train was due we were 
swopping yarns. Two local gillies joined in our conversation. 
The talk drifted to pike fishing, and the elder of the two gillies 
said he had caught some very large pike in the river, and he 
began the following story. 

‘“ About foive years ago, yer honour, Oi wis fishin’ in the 
pool jist below the bridge whin Oi hooked the divil of a big 
poike. Micky there was on the bridge an’ saw me—indeed 
didn’t ye Micky? (to Micky, the other gillie). (‘‘ Yes,’’ sez 
Micky). Indeed an’ yer honour an’ Oi had the divil of a toime 
wid him—it wis fourty-foive minutes before Oi got him intiv 
the bank. Micky there had me gaff—ye moind that gaff, Micky ?”’ 
—a nod from Micky. ‘‘ Oid jist put a new handle tiv it that very 
day, a fresh cut ash plant—yer honours. Micky there tuck the 
gaff an’ as the poike came close, he stuck the gaff intiv him— 
there wis the divil of a stirrer an’ belaive me, yer honours, that 
foine new ash handle broke in his hand—didn’t it, Micky—an’ 
that great divil of a pike went away wid the half o’ me loine, an’ 
the gaff stickin’ intiv his side—wirra, wirra. 

‘* Now it wis about foive or six months after, that same year, 
thit Oi wis fishin’ a bit lower down the wather whin Oi hooked 
the divil of a big poike—Oi’d never touched the loike av him 
before—Oi ran him for two an’ a half hours yer honours, an’ 
Micky there who was fishin’ wid me stood ready to gaff the 
divil. Ye remember, Micky? (‘‘ Yes,’’ sez Micky). Oi got 
him near the bank whin Micky shouted ‘Begorra man, ye’v 
hooked a bush—’tis no poike at ahl, at ahl.’ ‘ Yis,’ sez Oi, 
‘it’s a poike, an’ the divil of a pike; didn’t I feel the run of the 
fish this last hour an’ more, divil take yez man, stick the gaff 
intiv him.’ 

*“* Ves,’ sez Micky, ‘Oi see a poike under the bush,’ an’ he 
gaffed the fish an’ brought the poike an’ bush an’ all ashore, an’ 
belaive me, yer honours, ’twas the very same poike Oi’d hooked 
six months before wid the broken gaff still stuck intiv the divil, 
an’ grown intiv a great big bush—ye moind, Micky?’ ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
sez Micky, and the old man, with a face as solemn as a judge, 
began to fill his pipe. 
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During a pause in the conversation, after carefully filling 
his pipe, the old gillie turned to me. 

“Did Oi iver tell ye, sir, about the fox and the big poike ?”’ 

“No, | think not, carry on,’’ | said, scenting another 
amusing tale. 

‘*Has yer honour a match?’ His pipe was then lit. Taking 
a few appreciative pulls he blew a big cloud of smoke into the 
_ air and began. 

“Twas about tin years ago an’ Oi was fishin’ in the 
Casheen pool for poike whin Oi heard the hounds on the hills 
behind me. Very soon afterwards Oi looked round an’ Oi saw 
the bit fox, followed only indeed about eighty yards behind by 
the hounds, both hounds and fox were dead beat, the’d run 
eight mile over very rough counthry an’ betwain thim they could 
hardly raise a gallop. The fox run right up to the wather an’ 
jumped in an’ Oi lost sight of it intoirely. Oi sez ‘The poor 
beast sure an’ he’s drownded intoirely, wirrah, wirrah,’ an’ the 
hounds ran about up an’ down the banks of the stream. 

‘‘Shure an’ Oi begin casting agin an’ the very second cast 
Oi hooked the lishin’ of a big poike—’twas the very divil, yer 
honour. The huntsman rode up an’ after nearly an hour’s play 
Oi got him landed—with one av the gintlemin av the hunt 

affin for me. 

“Oi held the poike an’ rod high over moi head an’ walked 
up the bank for indeed the hounds were all round me an’ be- 
gabbers would have eaten me an’ the poike intoirely if one of the 
huntsmen hadn’t whipped the beasties off. As | put the poike 
down on the ground, an’ it wis the divil av a weight, yer honour, 
Oi saw something move inside av the poike—so Oi pulled out 
moi knoife an’ split the poike up—an’ begorra out jumped the 
fox, an’ away over the field, wid the hounds tearin’ after him, 
an’ they killed on the hill there near Micky’s cottage, after another 
fower an’ a half mile run.”’ 
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RACING FOR LOVE 


A Story of Punchestown. 


BY 


J. R. M. 


AM an old chap. The fires are burning low. The things of 
] my youth are mostly gone from me now, and after battering 
about the world for long years I have fallen back on my breeding 
and returned to the country that never forgets, always holding her 
sons and daughters in remembrance for good or evil,—Ireland, 
and the West of it at that. The country after its manner has 
gathered me in and made me her own again, giving me in 
exchange that contentment with my lot which is its characteristic, 
and restoring to me the thoughts, the speech, the beliefs, the 
romance, which were mine to start with and seem to belong to the 
West as if they were got by the Atlantic breeze out of the brown 
and purple mountains. 

To take a back place when one has been in the first flight is one 
of the trials of age—hard to submit to; to sit asa spectator, to watch 
the game that was once so particularly your own, and still loved, 
requires all an old chap’s philosophy to endure; to cease to excel 
is an undeniable bitterness, and a bitterness that | have endured 
many atime. But there is one thing in which as yet I have no 
need to haul down my flag. I can ride, I understand and love a 
horse, and in the hunting field or between the flags I am a match 
for the young fellows and fear no man. 

Therefore when I came to settle down, my choice led me to a 
hunting part of the country, where I found a small house and 
excellent stables which have been improved to the point of per- 
fection ; and the heads that look out over the stable doors are those 
of very high class hunters, with more than a dash of the ’chaser. 

As for my establishment, although there are numerous 
retainers it really consists of Michael, he, and he only, rules my 
house with a beneficent despotism, and is graciously pleased to 
allow me to live. He was born and bred within a mile of the old 
house and demesne that I came from, and, as he often said, was 
“‘the one age’’ with myself. His people had served mine for 
generations and in those days their servitude was a pride and glory 
to them; my family was theirs, and they shared in its prosperity 
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or misfortunes. In our youth Michael and I were fast friends, but 
when it became my turn to tread the ‘ bitter path’’ of the younger 
son I went East, and he, after various vicissitudes, went West; 
the old order changed in our country and for the best part of a life- 
time we heard and knew no more of each other. 

That he too had returned I had heard, that he was ‘fa warm man 
with a damned nice bit of a farm’’ I had also been told, and finally 
I understood that he had acquired American ideas and that his. 
voice, which carried an American twang as a sort of embroidery to 
a brogue, was not unknown in local political circles. But all this 
time I had not seen him, and I felt instinctively that the repub- 
licanism he had imbibed, or thought he had, stood between us and 
our meeting on the old terms. It came at last, accidentally. As I 
took the air upon the high road we met, Michael making an excel- 
lent personification of a farmer intent on his business, but whose 
real intention was to meet me as.one citizen should meet another. 
As we stood searching one another’s faces for the traces of the 
looks we remembered, his hand almost unconsciously came to his: 
cap—the twang dropped from his speech and we relapsed into the 
soft sad cadence in which we had spoken as boys, using the curious 
idioms that arise when a man who thinks in Irish expresses him--. 
self in English. 


Our feelings were under repression, we watched one another 
to see what the changes really were, we spoke guardedly because: 
in this country men are apt to be drawn into separate camps more 
or less hostile. But through it all the friendship, the romance of 
our youth called to us, bidding us forget that we had been divided 
and to remember only that we had been young together. We were- 
both ready to go on if we thought we could, and next day as | 
smoked tranquilly and slow seated on the mounting-block I was not 
surprised to see Michael stroll into the yard. He touched his hat, 
but he managed to convey that such salutes were reserved for me- 
alone, and for me only as friend of his youth. The horses just 
then came in from exercise. Michael instantly ceased to be the 
dreamy Irish peasant and became as alert as an Irish terrier. We: 
looked over them in the stable and the lads listened intently for an 
opinion. Michael said nothing until we were well outside and 
then only ‘‘ Them horses is damned good of their class.”” Mv 
respect for him increased. A man who can look over horses and’ 
hold his tongue, and then sum them up in a sentence, has been: 
there before and is to be respected. 


Michael and I met many times after this. We talked of the 
present and of the old days when we were young together. Little 
was Said of the intervening period, and to this day I know little of 
Michael’s career, though I am inclined to think that he has posted 
himself up pretty accurately in mine. At the long last we were: 
quite back on the old terms, ‘‘ My heart rises to be talking to you,, 
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Isidore,’’ he said to me one evening as he turned to go, and then 
I knew that he was mine again, for when the Western peasant calls 
you by your Christian name only it means that he has felt the call 
of the blood, and that you are placed on a pinnacle above your 
fellow men. There was more to come. ‘‘See here!’’ he said to 
me when we met again, ‘‘ them is damn nice horses you have— 
they’re good—a bit too good—and it would be ‘‘no harm at all 
for you to pick up a race with them here and there, and I’m told 
vou ride a race as well as ever you did. Don’t I know it myself ? 
Many is the time I watched vou unbeknownst. Them’s decent 
boys that’s looking after them; but they don’t know, how would 
they? Will I come and manage the horses for you? As for 
wages’’—he dismissed the subject with an aerial sweep of his 
hand as one not necessary to discuss when one gentleman deals 
with another. I looked at him musing. ‘‘I know what you are 
thinking of,’’ he went on. ‘‘ Where would the likes of me have 
learned about horses? Thry me, that’s all, I say! thry me!” 

“7 will,’’ I said, ‘‘ you can come when you like,’’ and next 
morning I found him in full and complete charge of my stable. 


I had expected a mutiny amongst my lads, but instead they 
treated Michael with the deepest respect, hung on his words, and 
carried out his instructions, which were given very quietly and 
conversationally, often seasoned with anecdote, to the letter. 
Evidently there were chapters in Michael’s life which were sealed 
to me. To this day I do not know where he learnt his stable 
management and knowledge of horses’ characters and dispositions, 
but it was almost Heaven-born. My horses soon filled my eye, he 
trained them big yet they were perfectly trained, and they became 
the most delightful companions and friends, docile, honest, full of 
trust and confidence, ever ready to try, no matter how things 
went against them. 


I handed Michael over my stable with exceeding joy, and 
gradually, almost imperceptibly, I found his influence enveloping 
me. My butler spoke of him with reverence. My cook always 
addressed him as ‘‘ Mr. Audley,’’ for such was the astonishing 
name that he had inherited from some far away Norman ancestor, 
and when stress of circumstances on one or two occasions pre- 
vented her from carrying out her duties I understood that the very 
excellent dinner that was served was his cooking. But the cul- 
minating point was when my butler asked for leave and said with 
a little hesitation that ‘‘ Perhaps Mr. Audley would make me com- 
fortable while he was away’’; and he thoroughly succeeded in 
doing so. It was about then I think that I hauled down my flag, 
surrendered to him more or less unconditionally and have since 
remained in secret but happy bondage. 


The partnership throve, and Point to Point and Hunt race 
meetings knew us well where we had perhaps rather more than our 
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share of success. Life was pleasant, many houses were open te 
me; after all an old chap can enjoy life if he goes the right way 
about it. Though I stood aside I noted with an experienced eye 
how the game was played, and it gladdened my heart to see the 
boys and girls playing again the old game, the same game that we 
have all played and all think so original, for surely there is no place 
where the game is better played than in the hunting field where 
girls and boys meet on equal terms. 


The fields were small, there was plenty of room for us all at the 
jumps, and all went hard and well. Many a time have I owed a 
lead over a rather appalling wall to some girl in all the pride and 
joy of her youth and good looks, whom f have seen fresh and 
brilliant in a ballroom going with the best there also, her heart and 
soul in the dancing. Perish the slander that the hunting girl is 
rough compared to other girls, or weather-worn ! 


The long days in the saddle give grace and suppleness to her 
figure, the open air gives a freshness of complexion with which 
no art can compete, the mixing with men on equal terms teaches 
girls to look men straight in the face, to be their friends and 
comrades, the long hack home on a weary horse is the crucial 
test of good fellowship. Every season saw some couples who had 
got to know one another when going the best, when sport was bad 
as well as good, when the return was luxuriously by motor or when 
the hack was long and wet and the horses done, pair off for life 
knowing more of one another than I think is to be gained in any 
other form of amusement; but the girl who oftenest gave me the 
lead, whose figure in front of me was the most undeniably attrac- 
tive and who rode like a saint did not pair off, and I wondered 
sometimes why? Not that she was pretty, rather the reverse; 
indeed she might have been called plain if her honest open-hearted 
nature had not shone out over her face and given it an almost 
pathetic attraction of its own; but she was redeemed by a figure, 
perfect anywhere, but on a horse almost divine. She was univer- 
sally known as ‘‘ Harry.’’ I believe her name was Harriet. Her 
people were no richer than the average Westerner in Ireland. 
I never heard that she had any money, but in some way she always 
managed to own a good chaser, sometimes two of them; and when 
they ran they were generally in the picture. She picked them up 
herself, broke them as only a lady can, and they were trained and 
generally ridden by a neighbour, her male counterpart, a handsome 
youth known as ‘ Laddie’’; it does not matter what his other 
names were, but they were old and good ones. Was it for Laddie 
that Harry waited? I think so. Did he respond? I think so 
too, but they had only in the world half a dozen good horses 
between them and such a living as these brought in; and Laddie 
was an easy-going boy who made no hurry as he went through 
life, taking his pleasure when it came across him as he went along. 
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She loved him, to be with him, to hear his voice and his happy 
careless laughter, to see him ride, to try to shield him from such 
cares and worries as he allowed to disturb him, these things were 
more to her than all the world besides, and yet if ever they married 
Laddie would have made her absolutely happy, he would have 
taken her not only as his wife but as his friend, his perpetual 
companion, his counsellor in whom he trusted. For such is the 
happy way of many Irishmen, passion to them is not as to other 
races, and if the girl in whom they believe and trust is only half as 
good as they think she is, she will have more than an equal share 
of their joys and pleasures. He will in his light-hearted way live 
for her, work for her, if necessary die for her. If she fails him— 
but that is a side of the picture that we need not consider here, and 
I end this moralising induced perhaps by a rather comfortless 
hack home, behind these two of whom I write. 


We had had a good day, but our horses were done and we said 
little until we came to the cross-roads at which we parted. 


‘* Good-bye,’’ said Harry, ‘‘the season is pretty well over, 
more’s the pity, but we will meet at Punchestown !’’ and she gave 
me a particularly happy smile as they rode away and left me 
feeling lonely and old. 


Her smile set me thinking. We were very good friends, and 
I knew it meant for one thing that she was satisfied with her stable, 
that at Punchestown they would give a good account of them- 
selves; but it meant more than that. I thought that she had 
perhaps staked more than money on their success at this meeting. 


Yes, Punchestown was due in a little over a month and I was 
to ride there. It was Michael’s doing. We had done well in 
Point to Point and Hunt races, but there comes a time when such 
things pall and we longed for greater successes. The Conyngham 
Cup was the summit of our ambition, and Michael’s eye gleamed 
with a dull fire when he laid hold of my arm in the solitude of a 
field and whispered that the bay mare was doing damned well, 
and he was ‘‘full sure’’ that if I ran her ‘‘she would not be the 
last, anyway !”’ 


The beautiful mare herself seemed to realise the position; as 
I looked over the stable door she paused to survey me with her full 
kindling eye that spoke of almost perfect condition, and with a 
light toss of her head conveyed to me the fact that she was ready- 
to take her part in it with joy and gladness. 


Who can describe Punchestown? There is nothing else like 
it. Amongst all race meetings it stands out alone and is one of the 
glories of Ireland. It is Ireland at its best, politics and political 
rancour are for once forgotten and the best of Ireland’s men and 
women turn out to take part in and to grace the finest steeplechase 
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meeting in the world. ‘In the morning or in the evening man 
meeteth man again,’’ runs the Eastern proverb. In Ireland the 
meeting place is Punchestown. 

I soon found Harry. Laddie was riding Free Lance, a great 
horse. We were all on him, and certainly his appearance justified 
our confidence ; if ever a horse was trained to the hour he was, and 
as I turned from putting a last extra bit on him, I saw her. 

‘‘T have had another bit on the horse,’’ I said with a smile, 
but she could not speak. She said ‘‘Oh!”’ as if it were more than 
she could bear. Certainly Harry had staked more than money on 
this race. 

I need not describe it. Free Lance ran a great horse and, 
beautifully ridden, came over the big double all over a winner ; but 
on landing over the last fence he broke down. He tried desperately 
to win on three legs, but pluck alone could not do it; he finished 
third and left the paddock a cripple. 

I sighed, and philosophically turned for lunch. As I did so 
I encountered Harry. Her face told the story, no need for 
questioning or condolence. 

“Come to lunch,’’ I said, and having piloted her into the 
Kildare St. Club tent, I manceuvred so that her white face faced 
the wall whilst I looked out on the pick of [rish quality. She 
struggled bravely to eat, but presently laid down her fork, beaten. 
I handed her a glass of champagne. 

“ Drink it all,”’ I said sternly ; she did so, and answered to the 
stimulus of the good wine as a thoroughbred does to the whip. 
With a little laugh she resumed her lunch, paused when revived 
and looked at me. 

““ You are a good friend,’’ she said, and then after a bit went 
on—‘ You know it meant a lot to me, that race. Anyhow if you 
don’t know I think I will tell you, because, because you are a good 
chap and won’t mind. You know Laddie and I are fond of one 
another, and he had poor Free Lance sold for a thousand, but he 
would ride him in this race before he handed him over and we had 
him backed for everything, and now that’s gone and the poor 
horse is gone !”’ 

Her face went white again and there was almost a tremble on 
her lip as she paused to steady herself, but I understood and as 
1 surveyed her through the haze from my cigarette I was musing 
if I could help her any way. 

“Is there no way out of it?” I said. 

She sipped her coffee thoughtfully, and as she thought the 
limpness seemed to fall from her figure. She again sat straight 
in her saddle so to speak, the racing gamble had hold of her again. 

“T think there is,”’ she said, ‘‘ but I don’t know.”’ 

“What is it?’’ I asked lowering my voice. 

She replied quickly in that whisper that is so hard to separate 
from racing secrets. 
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‘‘I have a horse, you know, in for the Conyngham Cup, 
Curlew, by Stormy Petrel. He has never raced before, except in 
Point to Points. Laddie is riding him and thinks he is no good at 
all, but old Roger Connor and | have tried him and he is real good 
and hasachance. He is sure to start at long odds. If [-had him 
for a couple of hundred at tens and he won we would be all right, 
and as good as we were before. But where is the use ?’’ she said 
with a sigh, ‘‘ | owe Leahy all I can pay, so does Laddie, and we 
couldn’t pay any more without selling the horses, and that would 
be ruin and nonsense.”’ 

ahead,’’ I said, ‘‘ 1 will see you through.”’ 

‘“No,’’ she replied, ‘‘1 could not pay you.” 

‘* Pay me when you can,”’’ | said and after a little more talk 
and persuasion she agreed. 

‘*T have a horse myself in that race,’’ I told her as we rose. 

course you have,”’ she said lightly. 

Evidently she thought my chances were not worth considering. 
We parted at the tent door; she looked happy enough again and 
we went our respective ways to be swallowed up in the crowd. 

We got no more than distant glimpses of one another during 
the remainder of that day, or the next until we were saddling for 
the Conyngham Cup, and then were busy with our respective 
horses. 

““ Where is Michael ?’’ I said to my head lad. 

““ He is here,’’ he answered in a low significant voice ; | asked 
no more, and saddled up, feeling a bit forlorn without him. As I 
left the saddling ring I almost rode down a race-goer whose back 
proclaimed him to be a ‘‘ decent man with a small sup of drink 
taken.’” He turned on me with the elaborate politeness of the 
slightly intoxicated, and steadied himself with a hand on the 
mare’s neck, to the amusement of the crowd hurrying towards the 
long line of bookies; but the mare was in no way disconcerted by 
him. It was Michael. I bent down towards him—‘ Picturesque 
is the horse,’’ he hissed, ‘‘ but get in front of him and you have 
him bet!’’, and then he went off with a slight lurch and many 
apologies for interfering with “‘my honour,’’ and ‘ good luck to 
your honour, too.’* So he disappeared into the crowd, and I saw 
that in addition to his many other qualities Michael was an actor fit 
to take his place amongst Lady Gregory’s Irish Players. 

As we rode to the post I managed to impart my information te 
Laddie, who received it with an unbelieving grin. Evidently his 
opinion of Michael and myself was a poor one. 

“Anyhow,” I said, “TI shall make him gallop, so be handy.”’ 

“Right, oh! I will be there,’? he answered, and we were 
immediately occupied with the intricacies of the start. 

When we settled down and really got going it looked as if 
Michael was right, for there in front striding along with confidence 
and ease, and taking his fences as coolly as if he was in the hunting 
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field, was Picturesque, a magnificent English racing hunter, a pride 
and glory to look upon. The man on his back knew his business, 
no man better; it seemed to me that it was by no fluke at all that 
he was leading and that he meant to win the race that way. As we 
passed the stand I thought it was time to take the race in hand, 
and I stood out after him, taking the next fence a couple of 
lengths behind him. I left it at that until over the following 
jump, but down the hill I sent the mare along. Michael was 
right; Picturesque stretched himself to maintain his lead—but I 
was not to be denied, and racing for the Herd’s Garden | 
crossed the water at his tail. Nearer than this I did not try to get, 
for, as I thought, when we turned for the big double the mare 
would be handier than the big horse ; and it was so. ' 

I was level with him as we faced for the first bank, he 
struggled for the lead again and we came at racing pace for the 
big double. I landed with a little the better of it, and got the 
inside again as we turned for the wall. Then I knew that the race 
was mine; but I thought of that girl’s white face and trembling 
lip and almost unconsciously as we rounded the turn for the last 
jump but one I eased out towards the middle of the course, taking 
Picturesque with me and leaving just room for a very good horse 
and very good rider to get the inside at the jump. Laddie might 
be there! He was; with a superb rush he took the place I had left 
and landed over the jump a length to the good. I saw the whip 
go up on Picturesque as we faced the hill, and he faded out of the 
picture. Laddie and I were left in it, and now we had to fight it 
out without fear, favour or affection. He had the lead, but there 
was not much in it, and as he rode short and I rode long, I knew 
that I had the better of him at a finish; so I steadied the mare for 
the last jump and she landed well together. I never rode a harder 
or, I think, a better finish. I was at his tail, at his girths. The 
whips were going in earnest now and as we swept past the post 
locked together I could not say which had won. The judge gave 
it to Laddie and as I saw his number go up I felt what I had never 
felt before : glad to lose—and then the thought of Michael fell on 
me like a sea mist. 

We weighed in, changed and came out of the dressing room 
together. Harry was waiting for us, looking eso radiant that for 
the moment she was almost beautiful. She grasped an arm of 
each of us and looked into our faces. 

““We have won,”’ she said, and I felt it was good to have 
struggled through a somewhat hard life to reach that moment. 
““Glory be to God,’’ I said like the Western Irishman that T am, 
and she repeated the words after me. 

I did not see Michael again in the enclosure, but as I walked 
towards my motor he ranged up alongside of me. 

““The mare went well,’’ he said, ‘‘ divil a better. It is a pity 
she didn’t win.” 
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‘* Michael,’’ | said in a voice of the deepest humility, ‘‘ did 

lose much ?”’ 

‘| had tin pounds at tens,’’ he said, *‘ but what’s that ?”’ 

Michael,’’ i said desperately, ‘‘ let me pay you the hundred.” 

‘*No thank you, sir,’’ he replied. The aloofness of his tone 
and the word ‘‘ Sir,’’ completed my degradation ; I crept miserably 
into my motor, for I knew that nothing I could say or do would 
alter his conviction that there had been an “‘ arrangement’’; that, 
if | had chosen to make it, was perfectly correct according to his 
views, but that he should have been left out of it was not the way 
that one gentleman should treat another. 

But time heals most wounds; another Punchestown had past, 
this time there was no mistake at all and we returned to the West 
as conquering heroes, bearing with us two much coveted prizes, 
and for many days after whenever I saw Michael in our little 
country town he was the centre of a small crowd which hung open- 
mguthed on his words, on the outskirts of which even the D.I. 
ard the curate had been known to hover. I had reason to believe 
that the story of our triumphs had run into a lengthy and highly 
picturesque narrative, and I received congratulations from all, 
from the Postmaster, the Sergeant of Police, from Mrs. Moriarty, 
the owner of the neat little hotel with the public house attached, 
who had pulled her chair out on to the narrow pavement and was 
sewing in the sun. She laid down her work to inform all and 
sundry, including a couple of Americans who were loafing at the 
hotel door, of my prowess, my name, my age, my lineage and the 
place my ancestors had held in the County; and the crowd, com- 
posed of some stray farmers and habitual loafers sang the chorus— 
‘*He’s a grand man, God bless him, and he as damned auld as he 
is, be damned, but he’s a great age, and look at him sitting as 
saucy as a boy on the horse!*’ The beggars thought this was an 
opportune moment to urge their claims, and I passed on aware that 
my fifty odd years had been advanced well beyond the three score 
vears and ten. 

Michael was in his glory. Had he not shown that when it 
pleased him he was the best man in Ireland to turn out and train 
a horse, and had he not given the entire neighbourhood the ‘‘sure’’ 
word that this time there was nothing could be brought to Punches- 
town to beat us, and had not the countryside planked down their 
money as one man, and won it too? But as the countryside was 
remote and money scarce the investments did not much affect the 
odds, and so the countryside did well and we were heroes. 

Michael and I were again on excellent terms. As I leaned 
over the stable door one morning we laid our plans for the future, 
and I watched him put the finishing touches to the toilet of our 
best mare. At least that is what he pretended to do, but he was 
really having his morning talk with her, and as he made much of 
her he whispered to her compliments worthy to offer to a high-bred 
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lady as she was, and the beautiful animal rubbed her velvet nose on 
the shoulder and on the frieze waistcoat of this shaggy old man, 
her guide, her counsellor, her friend, her companion in whom 
she trusted. 

‘It is a pity she did not win last year,’’ he said at last. 

‘* Michael,’’ I said, ‘‘ you do not understand.”’ 

‘* Maybe I don’t,”’ he replied, and again he turned to the mare 
and again whispered confidences passed between them. 

‘*Maybe I don’t,’’ he repeated after a bit, ‘‘ but doesn’t the 
world know that if it was the King itself that was in it, that Miss 
Harry that’s married now would have no one but yourself as 
godfather to the boy that was christened last week? Maybe I 
don’t,’’ and again he and the mare became occupied with each 
other, and it was after a pause that I heard him say softly to 
himself, Maybe it is best the way it 
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Hints on Wicket Keeping 


BY 


E. W. H. BEATON. 


S an ardent student of Cricket literature, | have observed that 
few writers devote much space to giving practical hints to 
youthful aspirants to Fame ‘‘behind the sticks.’’ As an old 
Club ‘‘ Stumper,’’ having played in Club Cricket for over thirty 
years, and thereby gained some experience in the position—with 
incidentally many knocks and bruises—I attempt to remedy the 
deficiency. 

Wicket-Keeping may be described as the most discouraging 
and disheartening, but at the same time the most fascinating, 
position on the cricket field. Occasionally, a Wicket-Keeper 
may be very satisfied with his work during a match, but more 
often than not he is sorely disappointed with himself. The 
slightest mistake on his part may often have the effect of losing 
the game for his side—conversely, a brilliant piece of stumping, 
or a smart catch at the wicket, may turn the scale in the other 
direction. ‘‘ Wicket-Keepers are born and not made” is a 
well-known axiom. There is of course a large amount of truth 
in this, but there is no doubt that a keen cricketer with a good 
eye, plenty of pluck, patience and nerve, may develop into a 
good Wicket-Keeper, if his heart and soul be in his work, and 
if he be not apt to become discouraged at the outset of his career. 
At the same time, a man or boy must have some latent ability, 
or he will never become a really good Stumper. Like every other 
game Wicket-Keeping requires a good deal of practice. 

It is without doubt the most difficult place in the field. In 
any other position the fieldsman has a clear sight of the ball 
after it has left the bat, but the Wicket-Keeper is generally 
baulked by the Batsman, and very often, especially on the “‘ leg 
side,’’ must of necessity completely lose sight of the ball for a 
fractional part of a second. 

A clever Wicket-Keeper is of course a great acquisition in 
an Eleven, and may often be regarded as worth two or three 
wickets to his Side. Not only that—and this is a very important 
‘point—Bowlers have very much more confidence in themselves 
when they know that they have someone behind the wicket upon 
whom they can rely. Nothing is more disheartening to a Bowler 
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than to see chance after chance missed at the wicket. They often 
become discouraged in consequence, lose their length, with the 
result that the Batsmen are able to ‘‘ help themselves’’ to the 
bowling. Further, a Batsman does not take so many liberties 
with a good man behind the wicket as he would if he feels there 
is practically no risk of his being stumped. 

Unfortunately for the Wicket-Keeper he is often expected 
to be infallible, both by his Side and by the Spectators, and is 
frequently criticised when he misses what appears to be an easy 
catch or a simple chance of stumping, when he himself knows 
it was a well-nigh impossible chance. A Batsman may turn a 
ball two or three inches—an ominous click—the Wicket-Keeper 
may have had his hands in exactly the right position for taking 
the ball if it had not been deviated from its course, and it hits 
him on the end of his fingers before it is possible for him to alter 
their position. But the sound of the click has been heard by the 
whole field. The ball has been seen to touch the wicket-keeping 
gloves, and the verdict is ‘‘ Missed Catch.’? On the other hand, 
a Batsman, especially on the “‘ off side,’’ sometimes toucnes the 
ball with the bat without altering its flight at all, or imperceptibly 
so. He is promptly snapped at the wicket amid cries of ‘‘ Well 
caught,’’ whereas it was the easiest possible chance. 

As a measure of consolation to the Club, School, or Village 
““Keeper,’’ it should be realised that he does not get the oppor- 
tunity to do justice to his relative abilities as a first-class Wicket- 
Keener does. He does not get the practice, usually playing 
cricket only on Saturdays, and not only that, as a rule he has 
very much more difficult bowling to take than first-class Wicket- 
Keepers. Bowlers in first-class cricket are very much more 
correct in their length ; very few balls come on the “‘ leg ’”’ side, and 
those that do are generally attended to by the Batsman. Most 
balls come to the County Wicket-Keeper a good length on the 
‘‘off’’ side and are comparatively easy to take, especially when 
left alone by the Batsman. But in minor cricket matches, the 
Batsman very often ‘‘feels’’ for the ball instead of leaving it 
alone, which naturally baulks the Wicket-Keeper somewhat. Fur- 
ther, Club Bowlers are often erratic, bowling all sorts and kinds 
of balls, which tells against the Stumper, and Club or Village 
Wickets are not usually as true as those on which County 
Matches are played. 

Rule No. 1, for Wicket-Keeping, is to keep your eye on the 
ball, as it is in almost every game. Unfortunately, there is 
always a kind of hypnotic influence possessed by the Batsman, 
which often causes the novice in Wicket-Keeping to look pre- 
maturely at him to see whether he is over, or likely to go over the 
crease, with the result that his eye is taken off the ball, and he 
generally fumbles in consequence. He should wait until the 
ball is in his hands before he looks to see where the Batsman 
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is, though after a time, a first-class man will know instinctively, 
as soon as he has taken the ball, whether the Batsman is outside 
the crease or so near thereto that it is justifiable to whip off the 
bails. 

The Wicket-Keeper should always try to imagine that every 


HOW NOT TO STAND. 


ball that is bowled is one that he will have to take. He should 
endeavour to imagine that there is no Batsman at the wicket, no 
stumps to be hit. How often has a Wicket-Keeper been heard to 
say, while a ball is racing to the boundary for Four Byes, ‘‘ | 
never attempted to take that ball, I thought it was going to hit 
the wicket!’’ Not only that, but the habit of imagining he will 
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not have a particular ball to take will grow and be difficult: to 
overcome. It often happens, especially when Batsmen are well 
set, that they appear to be playing every ball. The Wicket- 
Keeper has given up shaping to take every ball, and when one 
does come to him his hands are not in the right position to take 
it. Slackness in Wicket-Keeping is not only inexcusable, but is 
apt to become chronic. Even if a ball has been hit by the Batsman, 
or hits the stumps, a Wicket-Keeper should find that he has, 
notwithstanding this, gone through the action of taking the ball 
on the assumption that it would come to him. He should find 
that he has placed his hands, his feet, his body, in the position 
they should have been, where, as far as he could have judged, 
the ball would have come if the Batsman and the stumps had 
been imaginary, illusory or non-existent. It often happens, too, 
that a ball that looked easy to play, or looked as if it would 
hit the wicket, is one that unexpectedly ‘‘ does something ’’ at the 
last moment, and the very fact that it does, often causes the 
Batsman to give a chance at the wicket. If the Keeper therefore 
had not properly prepared himself to take the ball he would 
stand very little chance of securing a victim. 

It is often very noticeable in Saturday afternoon Cricket that 
novices have failed even to grasp the elementary principles of 
Wicket-Keeping, particularly as regards their stance. They are 
consequently handicapped at the commencement of their career 
by taking up the wrong position, which is difficult to alter when 
once established. They frequently stand, to medium paced and 
also to slow bowling, about two vards behind the wicket. At 
this distance there is practically no possibility of stumping a 
Batsman, and as far as catches are concerned, they would come 
much easier to them if they were to stand a couple of yards 
further back. Two yards behind the wicket, is neither one thing 
nor the other. For medium or slow bowling the distance of their 
feet from the wicket should be about 18 inches to two feet; just 
sufficient to enable them to whip off the bails comfortably without 
having to move their feet forward to do so—a movement which 
often makes all the difference between the pleasing satisfaction 
of seeing the Umpire raise his hand, and the disappointment at 
observing him shaking his head, or callously ignoring the appeal. 
The Wicket-Keeper should of course stand slightly on the “off ”’ 
side, as it gives him a better sight of the ball as it leaves the 
Bowler’s hand. The weight of the body should be balanced on the 
front part of the feet. The feet should be fairly wide apart, and in 
line one with the other, that is, both the same distance from the 
wicket, and not, as is so often seen, one leg (the right) drawn 
back behind the other, as this means that the ball will probably 
be taken too far back, resulting in a fractional part of a second 
being lost. The hands should be held practically touching each 
other, with the fingers pointing towards the ground, and not as 
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is so often seen, held out in front of the body with the fingers 
pointing to the Bowler. (In order to make my meaning quite 
clear, | would describe the wrong position of the hands to which 


I refer, as being similar to those of a musician about to strike 
the cymbals). 


HOW TO STAND. 


With the hands in the latter position there is more chance of a 
broken or damaged finger; besides, there is then less resiliency 
or ‘‘ give,’? which means that the ball is apt to jump out of the 
hands again. The Keeper should not snatch or grab at the ball, 
but let it just drop into the hands; immediately thereafter bringing 


them back towards the bails if the Batsman’s foot is anywhere 
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near the crease. While doing so he can very often determine 
whether there is a chance of stumping. Of course, when the 
Batsman is right in his crease, and does not move, the ball 
should merely be returned to the Bowler without going through 
the action of bringing the ball back to the bails, as to do this too 
frequently savours of ‘* swank.”’ 

It stands to reason that the most difficult ball to take is one 
that is bowled on the ‘‘leg’’ side of the wicket,as during the process 
of jumping across from the ‘‘off’’ to the “‘leg,’’ the Wicket-Keeper 
loses sight of the ball for an instant; but he must endeavour to 
imagine where the ball should come, and sweep his hands round 
simultaneously with his jump. 

Yorkers, particularly on the ‘‘leg’’ side, are very deceptive 
from the Wicket-Keeper’s point of view, and are very often 
fumbled or missed altogether. The Batsman invariably looks 
as though he is going to play it. This ball is often, even on the 
‘‘off’’ side, lost to sight, and if it is missed by the Batsman it creeps 
under his bat, and very often hits the Wicket-Keeper just below 
the knee-cap. My theory in respect of this ball is first of all to 
assume that the Batsman is going to miss it, realise in such case 
that he will play just over it, so the Wicket-Keeper should have 
his hands ready to take the ball about ‘‘ knee-cap”’ high, and it 
may—or may not—remain in his gloves. In the case of a Yorker, 
it is almost always excusable to break the Wicket, as Batsmen 
when missing such a ball frequently overbalance themselves 
sightly and drag the right foot over the crease, or lift it. 

A good length ball that whips across is also very awkward 
to take. Mr. F. R. Spofforth, the ‘‘ Demon Bowler,’”’ used to 
send down a “‘ demon ball ’”’ like this. Good length on the “ off,”’ a 
lot of top spin, a whip across the ground like lightning ; which if it 
did not dislodge the “‘leg’’ bail was apt to catch the Wicket- 
Keeper on the left hip bone. Constant practice and knowledge of 
the Bowler is required to take these balls with any degree of 
certainty. 

““Swervers”’ and balls that ‘‘come’’ with the Bowler’s arm, 
are also unpleasant. Careful watching on the “off”? side, and a 
certain degree of allowance for the ‘‘ swerve’’ or the ‘‘come’’ on 
the ‘‘leg’”’ side, is the best advice that can be given for this ball. 
A Wicket-Keeper is considerably handicapped when taking for the 
first time a swerving Bowler or one that ‘“‘ comes’? with his arm. 

A very noticeable fault in the moderate Wicket-Keeper is 
the habit of jumping back, especially when the bowling is fairly 
fast. If the bowling is too fast to take comfortably standing up, 
it is much better to stand right back, as the jumping habit is 
another one that grows, and if not curbed is difficult to eradicate. 

The pads should not be used to stop more balls than can 
be helped. The frequent use of pads is still another bad habit 
which grows. It often happens, however, that balls fairly wide on 
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the leg side, cannot possibly be stopped with the hands, and in 
such case the only course is to jump across and at the same time, 
swing the left leg round with an inward curve in such a manner 
that the ball may be diverted on to the wicket. Stumping off the 
Wicket-Keeper’s pad is always regarded as a fluke, and is often 


TAKING A BALL ON THE ‘‘ LEG’”’ 


greeted with ironical cheers by the Spectators (especially when 
the Home Side is batting), though it is not always such a fluke 
as it appears. 

For very fast bowling, do not stand too near the wicket, 
or what is perhaps worse, too far back. Of course, so much 
depends upon the swiftness of the bowling and the state of the 
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wicket that it is impossible to state exactly how many paces behind 
the wicket the Wicket-Keeper—or Long-stop, as he really becomes 
—should stand. The right distance to stand from the stumps is 
just about where the ball begins its downward flight after having 
pitched once. It should then drop into the hands. 

Standing too far back means that the ball will probably hit 
the Keeper on or near the toes, and may often cause a damaged 
finger, or alternately, the ball may only come to the hands 
after having pitched twice, and as wickets are not often very 
true in that part of the field where he then stands, the ball is often 
apt to jump up or jump away, and the next incident noticed is 
the Umpire signalling a boundary. 

A ball is always more difficult to take on its upward flight 
than on the downward. 

Don’t grab at the ball. Often and often the easiest chance 
at the wicket is missed through grabbing. As an example : Slow 
Bowler—Batsman jumps out to hit—deceived by break—ball 
comes slowly past the wicket—Batsman right out of his ground 
making strenuous efforts to regain it. The novice—and it is not 
only novices that make this mistake—in his excitement and 
anxiety to register a ‘‘stump”’ grabs at the ball, fumbles it, and 


the Batsman is back. The Wicket-Keeper will probably find that 


in his eagerness he has taken his eye off the ball far too soon, 
and has’ been looking at the Batsman or the bails before ever 
taking the ball, instead of waiting to feel that the ball was safely 
in his hands. To miss a relatively easy chance like this often 
discourages our friend, and may upset him for the rest of the 
innings, with consequent deterioration of his work. 

I have found that the easiest way to take a fast rising ball 
(though this may be open to criticism) is to jump up off the 
ground slightly, bringing the feet together at the same time. In 
this way the ball is taken with the hands lower down than if no 
jump had been made, and there is, as previously suggested, more 
*““give’’ in taking the ball in this way. 

Edward Pooley, the old Surrey Professional, used to say 
he always endeavoured to place his hands so as to take the ball 
in the palm of the left hand (except of course, when it came on 
the “‘leg’’ side), his theory being that if the ball were turned by 
the bat slightly it might easily then come into, and be held by the 
right hand, whereas if he placed his hands in the position to take 
the ball right in the middle of his hands, the turning ball would 
probably hit him on the ball of the thumb or the first finger and’ 
drop to the ground. 

Another disadvantage under which the ‘‘ budding’? Wicket- 
Keeper labours is that it is very rarely indeed that he gets any 
practice, except in matches, and rarely, if ever, any coaching. 
Batsmen have the opportunity of batting, and Bowlers the oppor- 
tunity of bowling at the nets. Fielding practice and catching is. 
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sometimes indulged in, though not nearly sufficiently, but it is 
rarely indeed that a Wicket-Keeper is seen practising at the nets. 
For one thing the stumps are generally placed close to the back of 
the net, so that even if he is keen enough to practice it means the 
wicket being altered for him. 


TAKING A FAST RISING BALL ON THE ‘‘ OFF’’ SIDE. 


Notre.—The pads are the Strudwick Pads "’ especially made for Wicket Keeping 


Apropos of fielding, there is altogether too little attention 
paid to throwing in to the wicket when the Batsmen are running. 
The ball should be thrown in so as to reach the Wicket-Keeper 
chest high. This is a very important point, as such a ball is 
comparatively easy for him to take, and enables him to put the 
wicket down smartly. Most Fieldsmen seem to think that all 
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they have to do is to buzz the ball in straight, never caring how it 
reaches the Wicket-Keeper. It is very annoying for the Stumper 
to have it thrown on his toes, or get a half-volley—which_ if 
missed, will probably hit him on the knee—as it often means that 
he cannot possibly gather the ball cleanly, especially as it must 
be borne in mind that whereas an ordinary Fieldsman can often 
move forward or backwards in order to stop the ball more easily, 
the Wicket-Keeper cannot very well move away from his position 
behind the wicket, as it would mean that he would probably have 
to run back, or throw at the wicket, involving a loss of time instead 
of taking it and breaking the wicket in the same movement. 

Another trial to which he is subjected by erratic Fielders 
is that they often throw the ball in as hard as they can when 
there is not the slightest chance of a run out, and poor old ‘‘ Aunt 
Sally ’’ has enough hard and difficult balls to take in the ordinary 
course of the game without being given unnecessary ones. He 
does not mind a sting when it cannot be helped, but has good 
reason for annoyance when unnecessary bruises are given him. 

Gloves should be worn full large. Tight gloves are not 
conducive to good “‘ keeping.’’ Finger stalls, which are sometimes 
fitted in the gloves, should also be used, as they often save the 
fingers. Wash-leather inner gloves should be worn, as they to a 
certain extent save bruising of the hands. Some Wicket-Keepers 
have small pads made of wash-leather with cotton wool inside 
for the palms of their hands, and some even use a small piece 
of raw meat under their gloves as a pad. 

A somewhat doubtful habit—which is contrary to the spirit 
of the game—has grown up, of using “sticky stuff’? on the 
rubber facing of the gloves. No doubt it often causes the ball 
to remain in the gloves instead of jumping out, but on the other 
hand this ‘‘ advantage’’ is counter-balanced by the disadvantage 
that the Bowlers experience, as the stuff is apt to come off on to the 
ball, especially at the beginning of the innings, just when the 
Bowler wants a nice clean ball with which to manipulate his 
swerve. Bowlers often complain, and assert that they cannot 
bowl in consequence. They sometimes like to have an excuse 
for their non-success, whether justified or not ! 

Of course, a little oil, or grease, on the gloves is permissible 
to make the rubber supple, pliable and soft, as gloves are apt to 
become hard and crusted with dirt and dust after being used. 

Good Wicket-Keepers as a rule get hurt less than mediocre 
ones. A first-class man generally succeeds in taking the ball 
comfortably in the middle of the hands, but moderate Keepers 
do not, the result often being a damaged finger. Further, they 
are inclined to flinch or draw away, which not only spoils their 
chance of success but often spoils their hands as well. 

For bruised and swollen fingers the best thing to do is to put 
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them in boiling hot water as soon as possible, and keep them in 
for at least twenty minutes. If this be done without delay, the 
probability is ‘“‘ Aunt Sally’’ will be ready to don the gloves 
again in the next match. 

Personally, | recommend having the shirt sleeves cut just 
below the elbow; this often saves a lot of trouble, as those who 
like to have their sleeves rolled up—and most Wicket-Keepers do 
—often when they come unrolled have to call in the assistance of 
one of the fieldsmen, as they cannot perform the operation them- 
selves with their gloves on. 

A Cricketer often finds that Wicket-Keeping spoils his 
batting, for ‘‘keeping’’ through a long innings is very tiring, 
much more so than fielding or even bowling, as the Bowler can 
be allowed a rest. Besides, the ball comes at a different angle 
to the Wicket-Keeper from that at which it reaches the Batsman, 
so that when batting he is often apt to play late at the ball. 

It is a mistake for the Captain to put the Wicket-Keeper 
in to bat too early after he has had a long spell of ‘‘ keeping.”’ 

Don’t try to boost or bluff the Umpire by shouting out a 
loud, confident appeal when there is an element of doubt about the 
decision. Some Wicket-Keepers do this on the slightest pretext. 
This is, of course, unsportsmanlike, annoys the opposing Side 
and irritates the Umpire. 

Avoid too much pantomime while keeping. A good Wicket- 
Keeper should take the ball quietly and calmly. The extent of 
his ability will be seen and appreciated by his Side, and by the 
Spectators, without any showy antics on his part being necessary 
to call their attention to his prowess. 

Don’t show annoyance when the Umpire gives what is 
palpably a wrong decision. He cannot always see or hear the 
snick for which the confident appeal is made. He is not infallible 
any more than you are, Mr. Keeper! 

I remember batting some years ago. I snicked the ball, and 
a County Wicket-Keeper—who has since given up his life for 
his Country—smartly caught it. ‘‘ How’s that?’’ ‘‘ Not out!” 
(It appearsthat the Bowler had got in front of the Umpire, so that 
he—the Umpire—having lost sight of the ball, quite rightly had 
to give me the benefit of the doubt). I turned round to the Wicket- 
Keeper, but there was no trace of annoyance on his face, merely 
a philosophic smile. He knew I had touched the ball, and he 
knew I knew it too. 

That reminds me of another incident that occurred in the 
same match. I stumped a man who had dragged his foot two 
inches over the line. ‘‘How’s that?’’ Up started the Umpire’s 
hand, but it suddenly stopped short, and he started scratching 
his head. ‘‘ Not out!’’ I am afraid I looked surprised, without 
the philosophic smile. Shortly after, he came to me and said, 
‘“‘T am afraid you thought I was putting my hand up to signal 
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‘Out’; the fact is, just at that moment a fly got into my ear.” 
“*Qui s’excuse, s’accuse.”’ 

A Wicket-Keeper should make a good Captain of the Side, 
as he is in the best position to judge of the merits, or demerits, 
of the bowling and batting. In any case he might always with 
advantage be consulted by the Captain. Some Batsmen make good 
bowling look easy, other Batsmen make the bowling always look 
difficult, and a Captain, especially if he is fielding at say ‘“‘ long 
leg ’’—a ridiculous position for a Captain, though occasionally 
seen—is often apt to be deceived in consequence; which means 
that a man bowling well may be taken off prematurely, or alter- 
natively, a man that is bowling badly may be kept on too long. 

One of the advantages of developing the art of Wicket- 
Keeping early is that it can be kept up, unless the sight becomes 
impaired, until late in life. Old men in the field, often ‘‘ owe 
their Side at least ten or twenty runs,’’ as their running and 
throwing powers have deteriorated. But behind the wicket, 
remember that very often ‘‘ what one loses in elasticity one gains 
in experience.’ There are plenty of very good middle-aged 
Stumpers in Club Cricket, though first-class Cricket, viz., a three 
davs’ match, is too strenuous for them. 

| have found that a very good plan to improve in Wicket- 
Keeping is to endeavour to remember while the match is being 
played every ball that I did not take properly. After the match is 
over I have endeavoured to visualize the scene over again. Why 
did I fumble a certain ball? I then picture the flight of that 
particular ball in my mind; what the ball did; what I did; and 
what I ought to have done. I have often found, after I have worked 
it out thus, where the fault was, so that I have been able to 
remedy the error next time a similar ball was bowled. 

There is not always time to think out these things while 
the match is being played, so make a mental note at the time of 
that particular ball, and work out the solution of the difficulty 
afterwards. This may sound fantastic, but I have found it work 
out advantageously in practice. 

Although this article is intended to deal with Hints on 
Wicket-Keeping, perhaps I may be allowed to touch upon the 
question of coaching in respect of the game generally, and to add 
a few reminiscences of my thirty years of Club Cricket. 

At the risk of being accused of constant repetition I have 
continually rubbed in the indisputable fact that bad faults when 
once acquired are difficult to eradicate. This is a most important 
truism which applies not only to Cricket but to every other game. 
Although some—but very few-—Cricketers pick up the correct 
style intuitively and instinctively, good coaching is of immense 
value, especially to boys before they have formed their style of 
play. 
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It should be realised that it does not at all follow that because 
a professional is a first-class Batsman (or Bowler) that he ipso 
facto makes a good Coach. Conversely, it does not follow that 
because a professional is not much of a Batsman (or Bowler) that 
he is not a good Coach. Coaching is an art unto itself, and a 
professional should be engaged on his merits as a Coach and not 
on his ability with the bat or the ball. A first-class Bat knows 
how to play a ball instinctively, but the question is has he the 
faculty of imparting his knowledge to anyone else? Oftentimes, 
No! He sees that the Batsman has made a bad stroke; knows 
that he would have played the ball correctly himself in the ortho- 
dox manner. Not having the instructive gift, he cannot explain 
to the pupil how, where, or why the stroke was wrong. ‘‘ What 
was wrong with that stroke?’’ asks the Batsman. The inferior 
Coach, metaphorically scratching his head, knowing he has to 
"say something, replies, ‘‘Oh well, you did not get over it 
enough,’’ and the probability is he should have said, ‘‘ You ought 
to have got your left leg well across, but you just simply 
put it straight in front of you, with the result that you 
hit the ball on the edge of your bat. If you had got your left leg 
right across, toe pointing at the pitch of the ball, you would have 
driven it along the ground between cover and ‘extra,’ right 
to the boundary. As it was, you would easily have been caught 
at cover point.”’ 

Oh, that left leg across! 1 go so far as to say that on an 
average ten men out of every eleven in Club Cricket do not get 
their left leg across properly, and often lose their wickets in 
consequence. Why is this? Firstly, because thev have not been 
properly coached in their youth, and, secondly, because at that 
period of their existence their tutors and mentors seem to think 
“‘any old thing ’”’ of a wicket will do for boys to play on. 

Apropos of bad wickets, I once coached a youth of ten during 
the Easter holidays. He had a natural aptitude for the game and 
was very keen. I expected he would do well during the summer 
term at school, but when he came home for the summer holidays 
I found that he had completely lost the ‘left leg across’’ stroke, 
and was jumping away from the ball, making blind swipes every 
time the ball came straight for his legs. I said to him, ‘‘ Take me 
up to your cricket ground and show me your practice wickets and 
vour match wickets.’’ Just as I thought, the practice wickets had 
apparenly never had any attention shown to them, were as fiery 
and bumpy as they possibly could be, and the match wickets were 
little better. No wonder my protegé jumped away when the ball 
was anywhere near his legs. ‘‘ Don’t you wear pads and batting 
gloves when practising ?’’ I asked, ‘‘ Yes, I suppose I wear a 
pad, but if we wear gloves it is regarded as swank.’’ There was 
the whole secret of his jumping away. It was hardly to be 
expected that a youth could stand up on a fiery and bumpy wicket, 
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even with pads on. How often, too, have Club Cricketers, having 
a few balls before a match in a rough corner of the ground, been 
damaged? Their idea is just to “‘ get their eye in,’”’ and they 
often neglect to put on pads and gloves. They may get their eye 
or they may get their eye “‘ out.” 

I have often noticed, when playing against a village team, 
a local batsman comes in and starts batting as though he had no 
idea of the game whatever. (‘‘ Fine plump rabbit this,’’ think 
the fieldsmen.) But all of a sudden, bang goes a good length 
ball to the boundary, amid cries from the spectators of ‘‘ Well 
hit, Alf!’’ ‘‘ Alf’? pulls leg balls, runs away from his wicket, 
does all sorts of weird strokes, disconcerts the bowler—who dis- 
likes having his good length straight balls hit over mid-on’s head 
—makes thirty or forty runs, and when at last defeated, walks 
back to the Pavilion amid deafening applause, for ‘‘ Alf’’ is a 
popular hero with the local crowd and they like to see him 
endeavour to knock the cover off the ball. The fielding side make 
remarks, ‘‘ Worst innings I ever saw!” ‘‘ Wonder how he 
managed to stay in more than one over?’ ‘‘ Not worth half a 
dozen runs!’’, etc. But ‘‘ Alf’’ has a good eye and makes lots 
of runs in his own inimitable, unorthodox way, and can keep the 
ball out of his wicket even if he does play with a crooked bat and 
his knees bent. It is too late for him to alter his style now. If he 


had been properly coached at the start of his career he might have 
plaved for his County. But now that his style is formed and 
consolidated, if he were coached, the probability is he would not 


know whether he was 
never make a run. 

From the foregoing remarks it must not be inferred that a 
batsman with good style should not have any coaching, even if 
his style be formed. On the contrary, a few hints from a first 
class coach are often very valuable. I do suggest, however, that 
the utterly unorthodox bat would have to wnlearn so much that 
it would not be worth his while to endeavour radically to alter his 
style. 

I remember once travelling up from a week’s tour with our 
Umpire—who incidentally was the Harrow Coach. We were 
waiting on the platform for our train. I had made runs that day, 
and asked him for his candid opinion of my innings. He bor- 
rowed my umbrella, drew an imaginary line on the platfom, and 
showed me with the umbrella how I had not played ‘‘ forward ’”’ 
enough or “‘back’’ enough. He showed me how I kept on play- 
ing a “‘half cock’’ stroke which was neither one thing nor the 
other. I learnt quite a lot from his five minutes’ coaching. 

As I am now about to “‘ declare the innings closed,’’ I should 
like to relate a couple of incidents at cricket that are worth retail- 
ing. It was in 1885, and I as a raw youth occasionally played 
for Bournemouth. At the close of a match—in which Mr. F. EF. 


on his head or his heels’’ and would 
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Lacey had made 150—a telegram was received from Exeter asking 
us to play them on our ground on the following Wednesday. 
Mr. Lacey was pressed to play, but as he was very busy at the 
time he demurred, though at length, as our captain made such a 
strong point of his wanting to put a strong side in the field, he 
eventually agreed. The fateful day arrived. We won the toss. 
We soon lost a wicket. Mr. Lacey came in and was bowled 
‘‘neck and crop”? first ball. (I remember at the time I thought it 
strange that the bowler in his jubilation turned a “ cartwheel.’’) 
I went in feeling that a heavy responsibility rested on me. The 
bowling did not appear very difficult, though the ‘‘ acrobat’’ was 
bowling well. At lunch I was not out 29, having given one 
chance, and that was to a merry, rotund, little fellow, who was 
humming and singing all the time. He was fielding at point very 
close in, and the ball hit him hard right in the ‘‘centre of his 
rotundity.’’ He ceased humming and singing! Just as I was 
putting on my pads again after lunch we learned that it was not 
Exeter C.C. we were playing, but Doyly Carte’s Iolanthe (B) 
Company, who had wired us from Exeter asking us to play the 
match! The ‘‘cartwheel’’ bowler soon tired, and as there was 
no one else who had any idea of bowling, the game soon developed 
into a farce. A return match was not arranged ! 

I remember a few years ago playing in a whole day match 


for Hampstead, against, let us call it, ‘‘ Northstead.’”’ 1 was 


““skippering ’’ our side, and the match was on their ground. I 
arrived early. There was only one man there, sitting by the 
Pavilion. I asked him if he were playing for ‘‘ Northstead ’’ ? 
*“No,”’ he replied (evidently thinking I was one of the home side.) 
““T am with the Hampstead crowd.’’ ‘‘ Are you a member ?’’ I 
asked. ‘‘ Yes.’ ‘‘What name?’’ ‘‘ Williams.’’ ‘‘ Oh,” I 
said, ‘that being the case, as we are a man short you had better 
play for us.’’ He regretted his inability to do so, saying he had 
to leave the ground about 3 o’clock. The more I saw of Williams 
the less I liked his appearance, and I began to get suspicious— 
especially as neither our groundsman (who had come to umpire) 
nor any of my team knew of any member of that name. We 
batted first, so I detailed some of my men to keep an eye on him. 
At the close of our innings I felt constrained to take the opposing 
skipper into my confidence, leaving it to him to act as he thought 
fit. Apparently he did nothing. He went in to bat first. Five 
minutes after he was out, he came rushing out of the Pavilion 
shouting that his gold watch and purse had gone. And so had 
“Williams.” 


“Stumps drawn.”’ 


Westward Ho! Memories 


BY 
A. L. FRANCIS. 


Niblicks and cleeks, 
Niblicks and cleeks, 
When a man golfs 
He’s an idiot for weeks. 
OLD SONG. 


OME vears ago | heard a golfer remark in a club-house, 
S “on it’s the old story, ‘Niblicks and cleeks, etc.’’’ | 
pricked up my ears, for I thought the thing sounded familiar. 
And then I remembered that I had inscribed the doggrel in a 
visitors’ book seven years ago at a golfing inn. Thus may a 
man become anonymously famous. 

I am an old and undistinguished member of the Royal 
North Devon Golf Club, Royal and Ancient it might be called, 
and I thought some early reminiscences might have some interest 
for brothers of the niblick. Oh! those blissful days when we 
were young and fresh and keen, energetic and enthusiastic ! 
What would one give for a charm to conjure them back! As I 
write with my stiffening muscles at three score vears and ten, 
| recall the memorable day when we were to have our first ex- 
perience of the magic links, our first plunge into Styx, the 
hateful historic burn—falsely so-called. We were four in number, 
three of us schoolmasters. The last report had been signed and 
the last bills and adieux paid. At Tiverton station we were 
joined by the fourth of the party, my dear old friend, Harry 
Fisher, doctor by profession, by predilection sportsman, and 
as either the most genial of comrades, known as Steenie Flee- 
the-bunker, making a gallant quartet of Foozlers. 

At Dulverton station we had a long wait and turned it to 
account by approaching dandelions for sixpences. Arrived 
at Westward ho! we lost no time in repairing to the classic 
ground. One of the first remarks let fall was prophetic of much 
that was to follow. ‘‘ Where’s my caddie?’’ asked one of us. 
“At the tee!’’ ‘‘ Tea? what business has he to have his tea 
when I want to play golf ?’’ This was a poser, but the barefoot, 
black-toed horde of myrmidons grinned audibly. 
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We started with a foursome, the writer being partnered by the 
doctor. 

There was a thick mist and at the third short hole the 
doctor, taking a brassie for his second for a shot of really about 
eighty yards, found himself in the Inland sea. At the fifth hole— 
now the fourth--with the long carry, Owen, one of our op- 
ponents, a long driver, lifted his weaver’s beam, which did duty 
for a driver. He had reached the top of his swing, aiming, as 
directed, for the light-house, about a mile distant, when my 
partner remarked in a stage-whisper, ‘‘ This side of the light- 
house.’’ There followed a deplorable collapse and we won the 
hole. Of course, before very long there was a dispute between 
the parties as to the ownership of a ball. The contention waxed 
so hot that we determined nem con to return to the pavilion. 
After a long spell of sullen silence one of our opponents 
ventured to address my partner and received the chilling, 
majestic reply, ‘‘Sir, | beg that any remarks you may desire 
to address to me may be communicated through my caddie.” 
This was too much and our envenomed quarrel ended in a 
hearty laugh. 

One of my earliest Westward ho! memories is of poor 
old Maclaren, prince of good fellows and a thorough gentleman, 
but too much addicted to the use of passionate expletives. In a 
mixed foursome, in which his partner had put him into every 
conceivable difficulty, she made an excruciating shot. ‘* D n 
and b t,’’ said Maclaren, mean well played, partner, 
splendidly plaved!’’ He was all nerves and fidgets. With larks 
he had a secular feud. ‘‘ How could a man play with that filthy 
noise going on?’’ There was a particular green-house on a hill 
about a mile distant, which, when lit up by the sun’s rays, 
always put him completely off his game. We once arranged 
a foursome in which Maclaren was to be partnered with the 
Bishop of Exeter, but so many flocked to see the fun that he 
smelt a rat and bethought him of another engagement. 

Many old members will remember Lord Shand, wisest of 
judges, shortest of drivers of whom the world holds record. 
There is a Shand’s bunker on some course, close to the tee, 
which he was never known to carry. Once he was having a 
private lesson from our worthy Professional Charles Gibson. 

‘Mr. Gibson, what ought I to do to send the ball a little 
furrther ?”’ 

““If | were you, my Lord, | would bring the club down a 
little faster.’’ 

We were staying at ‘‘ Torridge’ 


’ 


and on the last night after 
dinner ‘‘Trant’’ Bramston, the Winchester master, produced 
a bottle of vintage port. Out of politeness he offered Lord Shand 
a glass, which was accepted. Next night he did not repeat the 
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offer but he was not to be let off so lightly. ‘‘ Mr. Bramston, 
I’ll trouble you for a glass of that porrt wine. It’s a vary nice 
wine.’’ Poor man, he had to face the music and pass the bottle. 
And every succeeding evening for three long weeks the same 
farce was renewed, while the rest of us kicked each other under 
the table and stuffed napkins in our mouths. There is a rather 
malicious story about Lord Shand and three colleagues, for the 
truth of which I will not vouch. They were in the habit of playing 
a foursome every Saturday. One Tuesday one of the Judges died. 
His funeral was fixed for the Saturday. Did the others attend ? 
Not a bit of it. They thought they would best show honour for 
his memory by playing a foursome and saying what a bad golfer 
he had been. 

At one Easter meeting we had a very curious blizzard. 
Early and late starters had a good time with brilliant sunshine 
and carried off all the prizes. The rest of us had a wretched 
experience. In a few minutes seventy balls were lost in the 
driving snow. If we got close to the hole, the ball was so caked 
that it would not move a foot, nor could it have gone down any 
more than a football. Two players, fondly supposing that they 
were returning to the Club-house, found themselves at Appledore. 

An amusing incident once happened at the thirteenth hole. I 

give it in the words of the hero, Carles. ‘‘I made a splendid 
drive, never made a better. When I came to my ball, I found 
it in a beastly sardine tin. Took my niblick, made a fine shot 
and shut up the stinking tin. Of course I lost the hole.’’ 
A great delight on rainy days was an oft repeated character 
sketch at the Union Club by the merry and versatile brothers 
Osmond and Denys Scott. They would hit off to a nicety the 
peculiarities and idiosyncrasies of every member of the club 
when addressing the ball. And the best of it was that every 
one recognised the impersonation except the hapless victim of 
the audacious parody. 

Carles, amid muttered objurgations, used to hold his club 
in an impossible way, trembling all over his frame. Newton 
accompanied the exercise by a running comment, ‘‘ Don’t know 
the man, know his dog, d d nice dog!’’ General Boyes 
swung his club thirty-five times, whistling ‘‘God save the 
Queen ’’—it was in Victorian days—the while. Trant Bramston 
would curl his hands and arms in a spiral round the shaft of the 
club. Poor Johnny Bramston cocked his eye in an impossible 
direction at the top of the swing. Maclaren addressed his ball 
to the accompaniment of objurgations against larks and green- 
houses. 

Poor Bradby was a very tough opponent. He always used 
his brassie till the last stroke. You took a driver and a short 
pitch to reach the green. He would take two brassie shots and 
as often as not would be within holding distance. 
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In a late round of a tournament I had the privilege or mis- 
fortune of being drawn against the great Hilton. At the old 
fifth—the lighthouse hole—I played my shot into the bunker, 
where there are always good lies. He carried the 170 yards 
with some thirty to spare. I flopped out with my second, reached 
the green with my third and equalled my opponent, who played 
a perfect four, with a long fluky put, thus winning the hole with 
the aid of my stroke. Hilton good-naturedly remarked that ‘he 
had never seen the hole played that way before ! 

| remember inviting that great little golfer and cricketer, 
Captain A. O. V. Penny to play with me in a foursome in a 
tournament. The invitation concluded thus : 

Ergo age. Pervolitabo ingens citus aere barathrum ; 

Ferreus accedes ; ex positore cavo. 

As some of my readers may be unfamiliar with the Classics, 
I give the English : 

So you drive! I will nimbly fly the yawning bunker with 
my brassie. You will make an iron approach. I hole out with 
a putter. 


The Most Lamentable and Tragical Ballad of Barbara Allen. 


At Westward ho! upon a time, 
There was a fair maid dwelling, 

She is the subject of my rhyme; 
Her name was Barbara Allen. 


She promised she’d the partner be 
Of one who loved her madly, 

But stuffed him at a neighbouring tea, 
And left him bunkered badly. 


He laid him stony in his bed 
And begged a farewell meeting, 

And this is all his false love said 
By way of tender greeting, 

‘* You once could heel and toe, you see, 
But now I think you’re dying, 

And you are not the lad for me 
To like as you are lying. 

‘* The match is off, you must allow, 
One down and two to go. 

You were one up, you see, but now 
You're dead or fairly so. 


‘*No doubt, you’re looking rather nice, 
(1 cannot say nice-looking), 

But when I wed, I want a slice 
Of money worth the hooking. 


‘* Farewell,’’ this cruel maid did say, 
Without one word of sorrow, 

‘* If my love takes the turf to-day 

He’ll miss the globe to-morrow. 
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Then * slowly back ’’ his answer fell, 
‘* I don’t go in for pressing, 

But try to hint you may as well 
Stand still while I’m addressing. 


‘You'll never make a match all square 
Like any decent lassie. 
My ghost shall haunt you everywhere 


You bold, unblushing brassie ! 


They waked his corpse on Hallow-e’en, 
Fair Barbara joined the revel; 

They teed him on the fifteenth green 
And drove him to the Bideford Cemetery. 


At last fair Barbara’s conscience woke; 
She went as mad as Lucy ;* 

Her head she with a niblick broke 
And stabbed herself in Goosey. 


* See ** Bride of Lammermoor.’’ 


In the good old days we played the natural course. Now, 
the tees and greens are raised. The first artificial tee was known 
as Dunsford’s folly in honour of the maker. Now the links 
bristle with artificial tees, greens and bunkers and one might 
as well be playing on some suburban course. Many old members 
regret the change, but they are not scratch folk and are not 
listened to. 

Captain Molesworth, one of the original members, once 
did the course under a hundred seven times in a day for a bet, 
really eight times, for he was one over the number in one round. 
My readers will remember the octogenarian foursome, in which 
he took part. I once played a match with another duffer against 
Molesworth and the redoubtable Croome, only winning at the 
last hole, where the gallant Captain ambitiously tried to carry 
the burn, with the usual result. His great opponent was Dr. 
Reed, and they fought their Homeric battles over again in the 
Club-house. After a long and angry dispute, in which each 
accused the other of all the sins in the Decalogue, Dr. Reed 
left the room, slamming the door, and peace reigned while men 
might tell a score. And then the door opened again and a head 
poked in. ‘‘ And I’ll tell you another thing ye did!’’ And we 
had it all over again. It was Dr. Reed, I think, who fell into 
the burn in flood time. 

A rather eccentric member, Wylam, had conceived a great 
dislike for the seventh hole. He always gave it to his opponent. 
Another member after a match solemnly broke up all his clubs 
to matchwood with his niblick. The Club-house heard strange 
yarns. One well-known member fresh from a foursome was asked 
how he had got on. 
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“Very badly! 
any club! ”’ 

The same player was asked by an admirer if he never found 
himself liable to pull and slice, if off his game, if he ever was. 
‘* | pull and slice at will,’? was the Olympian reply. 

A famous talker undertook to describe the four finest shots 
he had seen at golf. He recounted three of them with 
the minutest detail. They were his own. The fourth he forgot! 
I was once asked to sit at the table where he was holding forth. 
‘*No, thank you,’’ I said, ‘‘ It’s too near the gas!’’ Everyone 
tumbled to it but the man himself. 

The poor, dear, filthy old burn comes in for much execra- 
tion. A stranger playing there for the first time carried it at the 
first hole but succumbed at the last. Asked how he had fared, 
he said, ‘‘I carried the burn at the first hole, but at the last | 
went into the stinking sewer.”’ 

A certain golfer at Westward ho !—or was it elsewhere ?— 
was asked how he had got on. He detailed every stroke, his 
own and his opponents, from the first drive to the last put, when 
someone gently remarked, ‘‘ And nobody cares a d ac” 

I once saw an ancient British weapon retrieved from the 
Atlantic. There was much discussion as to its nature and use. 
Ultimately it turned out to be an old niblick head ! 

We had a great gala dinner in honour of the Hoylake team, 
who came over to beat us, headed by Johnny Ball, Hilton and 
Graham. After dinner, of which some had partaken not wisely 
but too well, it was my fortune to escort one of our guests to 
his lodging. He complained bitterly that there were no cabs, 
for he had to get all the way back to his lodging in Piccadilly. 

I was once staying at the Golden Bay Hotel when two Scots 
golfers arrived. They kindly gave me a lift down to the links in 
their car. On the way one asked me if I had been at Westward 
ho! before. Yes, | had. And did I like it? Yes, I did. And 
what did I like about it? ‘‘ Well, there’s such a nice motor service 
to the links.’’ ‘‘Oh, indeed, I’d no heeard of it.””,» Oh, my poor 
little joke. 

In speaking of matches | am reminded of our annual game 
with the Northam Club, consisting mainly of old caddies with 
some Professionals. They generally defeated the best team we 
could put in the field. I once lost a hole and nearly the match 
because my opponent’s dog picked up my ball on the green and 
carried it fifty yards away. Perhaps he had been trained to this. 
Of course | might have had the ball replaced, but I thought of 
it too late. A curious drive was made at the old third hole in a 
hard frost, the ball running on to the solid Inland sea and 
stranding on the opposite shore—say 500 yards away. 

My two sons were once partners in a foursome. The elder 
hit a crooked shot, and, when his back was turned, the younger 


My partner could not play a stroke with 
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drove the ball some hundred yards back towards the tee. The 
other quietly trotted back after it. I was once playing in a 
foursome with the same son, then about fourteen, against a 
local parson, Rudyard Kipling’s Padre, and his son. The latter 
put his father into every sort of trouble. At last, after a worse 
stroke than ever, I saw the father flush rosy red about the gills 
and expected language to follow. Not a bit of it! All he said 
was, with a pathetic uplifting of his eyes to heaven, ‘““O, my 
child, my child!” 

Our caddies are delightful creatures, taking a great interest 
in the game and usually having a bet of a penny on the result. 
It is not always wise to let them look for a ball in the rushes if 
you want to find it where it fell. They always identify them- 
selves with their masters under the name of ‘‘us,’’ nominative 
or accusative. After I had played some bad strokes, my caddie 
addressed this apostrophe to the universe, knocking off daisy 
heads with my favourite club the while : 

‘‘] know where us ought to be. Us ought to be in the 
?avilion.’? Daisy heads remind me of Wanklyn, M.P. Ina 
foursome he picked a daisy on the green. He was told that we 
might claim the hole. He was furious and, though we ultimately 
consented to a half, he spent the rest of the day ventilating his 
imaginary grievance on the Club hearthrug. He was fond of a 
little flutter and lost untold sums in trying to lift a ball above 
the dado in the Hotel, only hitting the harder for every miss. 
The deeply indented pits remained for years to witness if I lie. 
Another time he broke a brassie in trying to fell another member. 

At one tournament the most important prize went to a Mr. 
Pott—to pot, as we said. 

Goosey Pool well deserves its name. I once saw four wild 
geese alight there well within range. 

The visit of the Americans was very amusing. ‘‘ Wal! Mr. 
King (Major Newton King) I'll give you a million dollars to 
let me take the links to America.’’ At Bridge I was puzzled by 
‘““by me”’ for a space. I thought the speaker held himself cheap— 
to be bought for twopence—but it only meant ‘‘ I pass.’’ Another 
American Bridge expression I heard then was, ‘‘ Say, pard, I 
think it’s going to rain.’’ This meant that his partner’s dummy 
hand when exposed portended trouble. I was playing with a 
friend against two strangers there. They were cut together 
several times and made a series of mad declarations, losing 
heavily. It afterwards transpired that they had quarrelled at 
dinner and their revenge took this form. 

Another time there was a stranger from London. He had 
been told there that in cut-throat Bridge two no trumps was the 
orthodox original call. We each made some 3,000 points out of 
him. It was my misfortune once to be partner to a peppery 
Colonel. He abused me for every declaration I made, every card 
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I put down. At last my patience gave way. After a particularly 
virulent scolding, I said with a bland smile, ‘“‘ having no man- 
ners, partner?’’ Then there was peace in the land. 

General Boyes, who was a gentleman all the 73 inches of 
him, once gently rebuked a member who had hazarded a ques- 
tionable anecdote ‘‘ Rather coarse, Mr. !”’ followed by a 
sibilant ‘‘God save the Queen.”’ 

Dr. Fisher and myself were once playing a single against 
the Hon. Osmund Scott, with handsome odds. At a rather long 
hole my partner laid our second dead. ‘‘ You’ve this for the 
half,’’ he said to Scott, with feigned humility. Scott promptly 
holed a brassie shot of some 180 yards and saved his half with 
two to three and a stroke. 

A wag once said that Sandwich was the home of stock- 
brokers and champagne; Westward ho! of schoolmasters and 

in. 

Those beverages remind me of a funny incident at Churston, 
where I was partnered in the foursomes with Captain Prideaux 
Brown, a fine golfer and fellow member. In the morning he had 
won the open event and I the handicap with nine points to spare, 
being in fact the second on the list. A good deal of local feeling 
had been aroused and after luncheon when we went out a friend 
of mine heard a man say, ‘‘ There they go, full of sloe gin and 
insolence.’’ As a fact we were nowhere. 

We have certainly a large number of schoolmasters and other 
old University men, many of them famous in the athletic world. 
They and the Service members make the Club so delightful and 
companionable. We once subscribed for the ‘‘ Schoolmasters’ 
Cup”’ for our annual tournament. Some people think that it is 
only open to schoolmasters. 

My heart still goes back to the happy old days of vigour and 
enthusiasm. We all bought the orthodox red coat with the club 
blue facings and gilt buttons, but we were too modest to wear them 
until we should have done a round under a hundred, a somewhat 
tardy ideal to realise. We scrupulously kept our medal scores in 
match-play, to the exasperation of other members. The day’s 
winner was always addressed as “‘ Sir’’ by his less fortunate rivals. 
We had been drilled to turn the wrists well over after the precepts 
of Horace Hutchinson. It has taken me thirty years to get over 
this practice and the accompanying slice. It was from watching 
Herd that I first learnt to turn the right wrist well under, improving 
my game by twenty per cent. 

At Westward ho! I have often wished to be a better naturalist, 
for the flora and fauna are both interesting. Foremost of our 
plants is the giant sea-rush, much dreaded and much abused. The 
holes are so fairly arranged that one need not get into any trouble 
with them, but one always does from accident or vaunting ambition. 
A ball has been more than once found impaled and hanging to one 
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of them. Their points are needle-sharp, of pure silica, and what 
may seem a trifling wound inflicted by one proves, especially in 
spring when the sap is rising, a very dangerous source of blood- 
poisoning. The short rushes, locally known as fog, though not 
dangerous, are very tiresome. You have to play out of them with- 
out grounding the club, even if fortunate enough to find the ball. 

Throughout the summer the grass is carpeted with a profusion 
of minute sea-side plants, geraniums, sandwort, bed-straw, and 
“tufted crowtoe.’’ And it is redolent of thyme. Near the eighth 
hole are some delightful patches of sea-lavender. A dwarf sea- 
plantain is a nuisance on the greens and only kept under by un- 
remitting labour. In spring, pace the spirit of poor Maclaren, 
the larks are a constant pleasure to see and hear. In summer we 
have sand-pipers galore. The giant rushes are tipped with the 
cocoons of burnet moths and many of them can be seen on the 
wing at once. Hawks and buzzards soar overhead, and one year 
we had the sand-grouse, of which I saw many in Scotland. We 
fondly hoped that they would stay or return. In winter there are 
sheldrakes and large wisps of red-shank and green-shank, with an 
occasional curlew, mallard, or wild goose. Now and then there is 
a hare and there are plenty of rabbits, which are a nuisance. 

The weather on the whole is bright and sunny, the storms seem 
to divide and break on the hills, avoiding the level. In some thirty 
years I have often lost a single round, never two. The wind is at 
times very tyrannical, almost impossible to play against. But the 
gales are far more cruel to the poor fisher folk and colliers. Once 
caught beween Buggy and Hartland in a Nor’-Wester, a vessel is 
doomed. Twice I have seen a collier, after a series of despairing 
tacks, go down with, 'I fear, all hands. We have two familiar 
weather signs. When there is too clear a view of Lundy we know 
it will rain. When the island looms through mist and the spray is 
flying over the bar, we look for fine weather. For the rest, we 
consult the local wiseacre, and are pretty right if we disregard his 
forecast. The scenery is varied and interesting. The panorama 
from the north tee is very fine, probably unequalled on any other 
coast. To the west the limitless crawling and ever-changing 
Atlantic, with waves a mile long, never hurrying, never resting. 
There is Lundy, Hartland, and Baggy Headland. To the north 
the two-fold estuary, the Braunton Sands, to the east the broad 
links and the foot-hills of Exmoor, to the south rising ground 
which somewhat interrupts the view. 

The climate is very mild in winter. Snow seldom falls and 
never lies long. Floods, on the other hand, are often serious on 
the links. We have a curious photograph in the Club-house of a 
flash of lightning which struck the ground not many paces off. 
It is a ball of fire like the mythical thunderbolt. 

Alas! that so fair a haven should be apparently doomed. 
Year by year, though intermittently, the sea encroaches. The 
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famous pebble ridge rests on a clay bed. As this is fretted away, 
when a spring tide is accompanied by a gale, the stones are flung 
back and many acres have already been sunk in the Atlantic. 
Oh! che pity ot 1. A well-timed and judicious outlay of money 
by groins or otherwise might redress the evil. But there seems 
to be a want of initiation or public spirit. Even the practice of 
replacing the pebbles has been abandoned of late years. However, 
it is consoling to be assured by the best expert opinion that the 
links have a lease of life of one hundred and fifty years or more 
in view. 

’Tis indeed a golfer’s Paradise. Fondly my thoughts wing — 
back there even in dreams. I see the old familiar faces, I hear the 
old familiar voices, I fill my mouth with the old familiar sand, or 
the larger crustaceans, driven before a gale. My days of golf on 
earth are almost numbered. [ut I still hope to renew the old 
titanic struggles on the Elysian fields, to plunge in the familiar 
sewer, to supply the historic foursome and renew the ancient feud 
and reconciliation—I shall hear Maclaren apostrophise larks and 
greenhouses, and General Boyes whistle ‘‘God Save the Queen.”’ 
And I feel sure that somewliere on the course Wanklyn, M.P. will 
pluck a spray of asphodel from the spangled green ! 
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APPROACH TO ST. JOHN’S HARBOUR FROM THE OUTSIDE. 


Picturesque Newfoundland 


BY 


JAMES MURRAY. 


HE island of Newfoundland, long famed for its deep-sea 

fishing and now possessing a new interest as the source from 
which so many gallant soldiers have come to help the mother 
country, is likely to be still further known in connection with the 
railway that has been built across the island of this ‘‘Sportsman’s 
Paradise.’’ Although the country has now, at the beginning of 
this century, a population of over 200,000, in 1786—to be precise 
—it had only just half as many inhabitants. This was after 
three hundred years occupation by the British. But nine-tenths 
of its present population are fishermen, and these, between 30,000 
and 40,000 families, all live around the sea coast. Prior to the 
opening up of the railway the interior of the island was one vast 
solitude, never having been traversed by the foot of the white 
man. Now, access is possible not only through the peninsula 
of Avalon by rail, but North, as far as the Bay of Exploits, and 
from East to West, across the entire breadth of the island, about 
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three hundred miles. New impetus has been given to it by the 
stupendous paper-making industry due to the indomitable energy 
of Lord Northcliffe. 

St. John’s, the capital, is built on the North slope of two 
ridges of hills which almost unite over the entrance at an eleva- 
tion of 500 or 600 feet. Outside, the cliffs rise up sheer out of 
the depths of the Atlantic, and at a short distance seem so to melt 


FISHING VILLAGE OF QUIDI VIDI. 


into and overlap each other that a mariner unfamiliar with the coast 
might look in vain for town or harbour. Yet the little fishing 
schooners bound for St. John’s for their supplies skim over the 
waters with no uncertain aim, gliding so close to the rocks as 
almost to shave them before they hard-a-port their helm to tack. 
The reason for this is that they know that bold water follows right 
into the land, and that the top-works of their little vessel will 
touch before her keel does. 

The harbour is an oval basin which terminates in a dry 
dock at the other end. It is shut in by high hills so securely as 
to be sheltered from every wind that blows. The entrance is so 
narrow that at one time a chain was drawn across it to impede 
the passage of the enemy’s fleet on the eve of a threatened French 
invasion. The rock which juts out from the main has been called 
“Chain Rock’’ ever since, and still bears the marks of the iron 
ringbolts which secured the chain. ~ 

Fishery operations in all their. stages of progress may be 
seen at Quidi Vidi—a picturesque fishing village within ‘fa hen’s 
walk’’ of St. John’s by land, and just round its Northern heed 
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The fishing season lasts from May till the end of October. Here 
may be seen the fishing boats, stages and flakes, where the cod- 
fish is “‘made’’—that is, cured—and the fishermen’s cottages 
overlooking the whole. ‘“‘ Be it ever so humble there’s no place 
like home.”’ 

Trains leave St. John’s daily for the centre of the peninsula 
of Avalon, where an inland township, called Whitbourne, has 


VIEW ON THE HUMBER RIVER. 


been created around the junction. Branch trains also leave 
Whitbourne daily for Conception Bay and Placentia Bay. 
Trains run twice a week to the northern limit, regularly cross 
the heads of the great Northern bays and traverse the whole 
breadth of the island. The line runs round the Northwest corner 
of Grand Lake in going West, an immense body of water covering 
an area of nearly 200 square miles, 56 miles long and five wide. 
It contains an island which is itself 21 miles long by two broad. 
Near by is Deer Lake, a smaller sheet 15 miles long and three 
broad. Both of these Lakes are drained by the river Humber, 
a lovely and picturesque waterway which at one end forms an arm 
of the Bay of Islands, is 80 miles long, and navigable for about 
15 miles of that distance for the largest vessels. 

Newfoundland is full of watersheds and waterways, of cliffs 
and cascades, of deep ravines and ceaseless rivers. It resembles 
Norway in the natural effects that are produced by combinations 
of hills and water; for, except where alluvial soil is found in the 
beds of rivers the surface of the island is more of that description 
which indicates minerals than favours agriculture. 
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For the sportsman the island has many attractions. Every 
lake and stream abounds with trout, and where fresh water flows 
into the sea (a frequent combination) salmon “‘runs”’ are almost 
always to be found. Herds of native deer or caribou find suitable 
feeding and shelter on the downs and in the evergreen woods 
that form the natural characteristics of the interior. Spruce part- 
ridge or ‘‘grouse”’ as they are called, are also at home here, as well 
as plover and curlew, snipe and wild duck, in fact all the various 
seafowl that tenant North Atlantic latitudes, and rest the wing 
in their season by flying over the land. Of fur-bearing animals 
the fox, wolf, beaver, otter and musquash, are natives, in addition 
to the hare and the rabbit. 

When spring opens another class of visitant becomes com- 
mon, in the shape of the weird and majestic icebergs that float 
down from the Polar zone, fill up the bays and coves, or move 
on Southward in grim, solemn and silent mystery towards their 
final dissolution. Except that their spell is on the temperature 
of air and ocean they bear no message except to the eye, which can 
barely look upon their white sheen and dazzling brightness. 
They are types of the Transfiguration, and realise their type 
daily, as nature ceaselessly refines and cleanses them. 


ICEBERGS OFF ST. JOHN’S. 
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Pen and Pencil Studies of Dogs 


Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and 
Described by WALTER BAXENDALE 


No. 12—THE POODLE 


HAVE met people who ridiculed the idea of the poodle being 

considered a sporting dog, but while there is little of the 
sportsman in the appearance of the corded variety, it must be 
admitted that the curly-coated poodle seems to be of quite a 
different species. Only the other week a breeder offered a poodle 
which had been broken to a gun for sale through the Field, a 
fact proving that the variety still has its admirers among shooting 
men, but I do not think any owner ever held so high an opinion 
of the dog as a companion in the field as Mr. Robert Long, who 
for many years lived at Exmouth, though the last time I 
heard from him his home was somewhere in Northamptonshire. 
Mr. Long did not keep his poodles merely to look at, each was 
broken, and was expected to take his share in filling the game 
bag. Mr. Long would not accept the theory that the curly-coated 
and the corded poodle were different varieties; experiments he 
made proved that a young dog bred of corded parents could be 
made into a curly-coated poodle simply by being subjected to 
tonsorial treatment. I am with Mr. Long in that contention and 
am inclined to support Mr. L. Clement who, many years since 
expressed the opinion that the only division of the breed was the 
one separating the dogs used for sporting and those including 
performing, companion, and toy poodles. Dr. Fitzinger, a 
famous continental authority, divided the species into six 
varieties; on close examination, however, it is found that all are 
descended from one common stock, and are the result of close 
in-breeding. 

The late Mr. Clement wrote a most interesting article on 
the use of the poodle as a gundog, chiefly in collecting wounded 
ducks from water. He declared that his skill and intelligence 
were extraordinary, he being so adaptable for that sort of work 
that he fully justifies his generic name, caniche. That name is 
undoubtedly derived from canard, a duck. In France the poodle 
is also called chien canne, which is quite as much a derivation, 
and in some districts where the vogue abounds, the name barbet 
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is applied to him, that word being a diminutive for barboteur, 
a mud lark, a dog fond of paddling about in the mud. Some 
authorities, however, declare barbet to be a toy poodle, and, 
therefore, quite out of court as a sporting dog, but I certainly 
support Mr. Clement who did a lot of shooting on the continent, 
and was undoubtedly very well qualified to express an opinion. 
Reniagle’s fine drawing in the Sportsman’s Cabinet (1803) is un- 
doubtedly a portrait of a poodle, and in the accompanying letter- 
press there are elaborate instructions on the training of the 
‘water dog”’ for sporting purposes. Youatt (1845), also gives 
a drawing of a gundog which must be a poodle, while Jardine 
in his Naturalist’s Library, alludes to the water dog as of German 
origin. ‘‘It rose into favour,”’ he writes, “‘ first in Germany, and 
during the revolutionary wars was carried by the troops into 
France, and only in the latter campaign became familiar to the 
British in Spain and the Netherlands.’? French or German, the 
poodle is undoubtedly of very ancient lineage; as early as 30 A.D. 
he was sculptured on bas-reliefs, partially clipped on his coat, 
as he is found now. In De Vos’s painting ‘‘ Tobit and his dog,”’ 
there is no mistaking the shaved or clipped poodle, while in 
Bernardino Pinturicchio’s ‘‘ Patient Griselda’’ series, painted 
about 1490, there is a charming little poodle. 

That clipping is not a lost art is proved by the very artistically 
cut poodles one sees in the parks even to-day. They are not as 
common as formerly, but few dogs pay better for tonsorine 
attention, and one of my own canine friends, a shaggy but most 
intelligent youngster, whose breed puzzled me to a certain point, 
was so altered after a trip to a London “artist,’’ that I did not 
know him, when one day he came bounding down a country road 
to meet me. Fortunately his mistress was with him, or I might 
have allowed him to go on his way without recognising my very 
old friend. Trimmed according to the latest ideas of fashion, 
Nigger looked quite another dog, and till I saw him cut and 
shaven as a poodle should be, I had no idea he was so hand- 
some. A very famous authority tells us that ‘‘his cerebral 
cavity is more capacious than in other dogs, that the frontal 
sinews are fully developed, and that the general formation of the 
head and skull exhibit every indication of extraordinary intelli- 
gence.’’ Like most dogs with curly coats, however, the poodle 
is rather a strong-smelling animal, and is not always pleasant 
in the house. As a companion he is quite in the front rank, he is 
sensible, a good follower out of doors, and is neither quarrelsome 
nor vicious. No dog can be easier trained to perform tricks, and 
that accounts for the poodle being so great a favourite with the 
show-man, few troupes of performing or trick dogs are considered 
in any way complete without a poodle. 

A club established with a view to protecting the interests 
of the variety was established in 1886, about ten years after the 
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KXennel Club had granted registration, and according to _ its 
standard of points, the general appearance of the perfected article 
is that of a very active, intelligent, and elegant looking dog, well 
built and carrying himself proudly. His head must be long, 
straight and fine, the skull not broad, with a slight peak at the 
back. Long, but not snippy, the muzzle should be strong, the 
cheeks full, the teeth white, strong and level, gums black, lips 
black and tight-fitting. The eyes almond shaped, very dark 
brown in colour, full of fire and intelligence ; nose black and sharp 
and ears low set and hanging close to the face. The neck of the 
good poodle is well proportioned and strong enough to admit 
of the head being carried high, and with dignity. The shoulders 
must be strong and muscular, sloping well to the back; the chest 
deep and moderately wide. A short, strong and slightly curved 
back, with loins broad and muscular, the ribs well sprung and 
braced up,.denotes the typical poodle while small feet of good 
shape, with toes well arched and the pads thick and hard form the 
extremities of legs which are set straight from the shoulders with 
plenty of bone and muscle. The tail must be set rather high, well 
carried but never curled. The coat of a really good poodle is 
very profuse, and of good hard texture; if corded, hanging in 
tight even cords; if non-corded, very thick and strong, of even 
length, the curls close and thick without knots or cords. Weights, 


of course vary. I have seen and admired poodles up to 60 Ibs., 
but they are neither so characteristic of the variety nor so charm- 
ing in appearance as those weighing between 25 lbs. and 30 lbs. 
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The Reveries of a 
Viaturalist 


y, By WILSON H. ARMISTEAD. 


The Nesting Habits of the Sheldrake 


APPY is the man whose morniny greeting is the song of 

birds. A note is struck whose answering chords vibrate 
throughout the day, and when the time of evensong arrives and 
some solitary songster on the topmost twig of larch or fir gives 
rapturous thanks for all the blessed joy of springtime, the night 
is fitly heralded; and rest and peace come with the velvet shadows 
and the first evening star. 


The birds, and I, ask of the sunshine if, in all the world, 
there is anything so splendid as this dear land in May? 


The estuary is clamorous with bird music from the first 
streak of dawn till dark, and all night long there are sounds 
that tell me some happy creatures are awake. As I write, though 
darkness has wrapped the hills for hours, and the evening stars 
have sunk in the west, oystercatchers and redshanks are calling 
on the farther shore, and a few minutes ago the hoarse croak 
of a heron told of the slow flight of a nocturnal fisher to some 
pool that the ebbing tide has left wadeable. 


Joy and sorrow are infectious, and this fateful springtime 
one turns with gratitude to nature for her great faith. 


* * * * * * * * * 


Where the shingle slopes to the swirling tide there lies a boat ; 
and where the river winds through green marshes between the 
everlasting hills there is peace; so for a while a weary heart may 
find rest, aye and gladness; for the joy of springtime is so 
insistent that no healthy normal man can escape its influence, 
however heavy the burden of sorrow may seem. It is well. Let 


us get away for a time to where the curse that shakes the world 
may be forgotten. 
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There is nothing that so quickly removes the stress and 
strain of life as a boat, and if it takes one on a flood tide amongst 
hills whose steep sides are wooded to the water’s edge at each 
swinging curve of the channel through the level marshes; and 
if white clouds, blue sky, and sunshine are also a part of the 
spring day, then with the birds one must rejoice. 

The tide is an asset not to be ignored. It enables one to 

pass swiftly and silently into the very heart of a sanctuary where 
noise or even the slight motion of oars would be a disturbance. 
It is only necessary to steer, and this is best done with an oar 
over the stern, sculling gently when it is necessary. 
’ How jealously the wild creatures watch their haunts at this 
time of year. Approach as carefully as one may the alarm will 
be given—but a boat, drifting up with the tide, does not cause a 
panic, merely a protest. 

Approaching the river from the wider estuary the silence 
is first broken by clamorous peewits that spring into the air from 
marsh and field. Then come the redshanks with shrill screams, 
whose apparent anger is discounted by their near approach. They 
do not fear for themselves, but for the three mottled treasures 
tucked away in some clump of rushes, where, I am very glad to 
say, few people can find them. 

The redshank in springtime is inclined to be hysterical, and 
it often behaves in a very ridiculous manner. What could be 
more comical for instance than to see it balancing with difficulty 
on the thinnest twigs of a thorn bush and trying to sing like a 
thrush? That it does this from pure joy of life I do not doubt, 
but its red legs and straight toes spoil the effect, and one is 
inclined to laugh. 

As a wildfowler, I confess to a feeling of delight in seeing 
this wily and wary sentinel of winter, making a fool of itself 
in this way. How often has its shrill warning spoiled a good shot 
and rendered a long stalk fruitless? As the Philistines jeered at 
Samson in his hour of weakness so I chuckle with satisfaction 
at the springtime folly of this very wise little bird. 

Peewits are always mad. They never know where they want 
to go, and they seem incapable of making a straight course from 
place to place; they shriek round my head as I sit in the dusk 
waiting for widgeon, and more than once they have nearly knocked 
my hat off, and caused me to duck my head. In two ways only are 
they wise. They understand the nesting business and the pro- 
tection of their broods very thoroughly, and they undoubtedly 
know when bad weather is coming. To be out on a coast 
line frequented by peewits is an experience one does _ not 
forget ina hurry. At such times they are madder than 
ever, and the noise they make and the way they will fly 
close round one’s head is astounding. To say that a peewit 
can shriek will sound like gross exaggeration to many people, 
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but anyone who has heard them within a yard of their ears before 
a frost sets in will agree that their cry is eerie and piercing. In 
the spring their note is monotonous and plaintive, and as they 
fly one would think their wing joints needed oiling. This peculiar 
noise is, of course, caused by the wind rushing through the outer 
wing feathers. 

But the boat silently passes round the first bend, redshanks 
and peewits are forgotten, for there, at the edge of the green 
marsh, two sheldrakes sit basking in the sun. This is a sight 
worth coming far to see. There are, I think, no other birds in 
Britain so strikingly beautiful, and their breeding plumage is 
simply glorious. More like a goose than a duck in general out- 
line and size, their sharply defined markings are very striking. 
The head and upper part of the neck are black, the lower neck 
and upper breast white, shoulders and lower breast a rich ruddy 
brown, wings black and white and brown, body white with a black 
band along the breast bone, between the legs and as far as the 
vent, and under the tail a patch of brown. How wretchedly in- 
adequate is such a description. The texture of the feathers has 
so much to do with the effectiveness of the colouring, and besides, 
on head and neck and wingsare irridescent greensand browns that 
vary with the light, or the angle at which one sees the bird. On 


the green marsh the sheldrake is as strikingly beautiful as a 


fritillary or a ‘‘ painted lady,’’ basking on some garden flower. 

During the winter the sheldrake is one of the shyest and 
most wary of the estuary birds, but in springtime it will let one 
approach it within twenty yards or even less, especially in a 
boat. In many ways this bird is a striking character, but though 
its way of life is more complicated than that of the curlew, it does 
not appear to possess the same degree of intelligence as the sober 
brown bird whose music on the moorland in springtime is a 
perfect melody. 

It is said that sheldrakes pair for life. I cannot vouch for 
this, and certainly in winter they are to be seen in flocks, but 
by the end of February these have disappeared, and solitary pairs 
are found scattered over the most out of the way corners of the 
estuary. 

The nest is sometimes just above highwater mark and some- 
times a mile or two inland. Here in Galloway they nest occasion- 
ally a thousand feet above sea level. 

They make an elaborate nest of dried grass and leaves and 
quantities of down (like the eider duck); and they are so far wise 
that they choose a place that is sheltered from the rain. Sometimes 
this is under rocks, sometimes deep amongst the twisted roots of 
some old tree, but most often in a disused rabbit hole. Wherever 
it is, one thing is essential. There must be cover of some kind 
to screen the approach of the old bird when it returns from 
feeding; for so conspicuous are its markings against almost 
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any background that the presence of the nest would be betrayed 
at once to watching eyes, if the bird did not mask its approach. 
Sheldrakes’ nests are very hard to find. The old bird only 
leaves the eggs in the very early morning and perhaps again at 
dusk, and it never flies back straight to the entrance of its home. 

At three o’clock on a spring morning I have laid in wait for 
the returning sheldrakes after their feed on the mud flats, and it 
is very interesting to watch their manoeuvres. They settle in some 
conspicuous place, some distance from the nest, and sit there, 
apparently enjoying the morning air, and incidentally giving 
the impression that they have nothing to hide, and that their 
comings and goings are open for all the world to see. But watch 
a little while. Without hurry, or the movement of a wing, the 
sheldrake suddenly vanishes from its conspicuous stand into the 
undergrowth near at hand. Then, with outstretched neck, it 
swiftly passes along some well-known track (often a rabbit run) 
crouching as it goes, and then it disappears into the darkness of 
the ground. 

Even after seeing this, it is often very difficult to find the 
nest, but two things guide the search. Somewhere, there is sure 
to be a little tuft of tell-tale down on a twig or thistle. Having 
found this the track used in approaching the nest can be made 
out and followed, often for quite a distance before the entrance 
to the nest is reached. 

Though such precautions have been taken the nest is seldom 
out of reach of one’s arm. This is curious, because often there is 
every opportunity for greater security ; but perhaps the bird likes 
light and air; and perhaps she likes to have a view of the spark- 
ling sea and her feeding grounds. From the mouth of her cave 
she can see much without being seen. 

The bird books give the number of eggs as from seven to 
twelve, but this is understating the case. I have not infrequently 
found nineteen (never more, I think), while fourteen and sixteen 
are quite usual sized clutches. 

When it is remembered that the eggs are nearly three inches 
by two, it will be obvious that they cannot all be sat on in the 
usual way.: An examination will show that the shell is very 
strong, and this no doubt enables them to lie one on top of 
another without injury. 

As the duck lays her eggs, she covers them with down - 
plucked from her breast, and when the bottom of the nest is 
covered she begins another lair. I do not think the eggs ever 
touch each other. They are each surrounded by a down packing. 
This soft and very warm covering not only protects them but it 
keeps them warm while the old bird is away; and this fact makes 
it easy to transport a whole nest, even a day’s journey, without 
injury; but usually when I have done this, I have used some flat 
whiskey bottles, filled with hot water, to maintain the warmth. 
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Once at Leeds station I very much astonished the refreshment 
room attendant in the small hours of the morning, by unpacking 
a nest and refilling the bottles with hot water. But as I was pretty 
well known at that time as a curious character who usually had 
some strange creature with him, no comment was made. (I once 
had most of the station staff collected round a pair of half-grown 
herring gulls that I was bringing from Scotland. I had let them 
out for a run on the platform while waiting for a train, and it 
was very comical to see the matter-of-fact way in which they took 
their exercise, and allowed me to shut them up again). But even 
as the Sub., rebuked for swearing, said, ‘“‘ you should just hear 
our Colonel,’’ so I might say that my exploits in this direction 
were nothing to those of my father—especially when travelling 
with men like Frank Buckland, who as an old lady once remarked, 
“fairly crawled.” 


Sheldrakes’ eggs carried in this way may be hatched off 
under a hen, but I do not advise anyone to try it, because the 
subsequent rearing of the young birds is a difficult and dis- 
heartening matter. A considerable loss, when a few weeks old, 
seems inevitable, and the fluffy mottled creatures make one 
heartily wish the eggs had been left alone when some morning 
drooping wings and lack-lustre eyes tell a tale of sickness—and 
dead ducklings are a sorry sight when one realises what their 
life would have been if the'r parents had had the matter in hand. 

The survivors make splendid birds—but never pets. They 
are always reserved and shy. If given plenty of room they do 
well enough, and a pair on a lawn or in the garden is a very 
pleasing sight; but for many years now it has given me no 
pleasure to keep birds in captivity. If I ever lived again where 
there were none, it might be different. 


When the eggs hatch, the old birds take the youngsters off 
to the shore at once. Sometimes this means a long and risky 
journey. The nearest stream is found, and the grey flotilla 
launched, while the parents stalk along the bank; all travelling 
seaward. When the stream widens the old birds get afloat too, 
and anxiously superintend the shooting of any rapids that are 
met with. 

I have often seen these families en route for salt water, at the 
end of May or beginning of June; and I have known very queer 
things happen to them. On one occasion a whole brood of 
voungsters came down a spout into a water barrel, and the good 
woman who lived in the cottage brought them to me in a biscuit 
tin. I took them down on to the shore and the old birds (which 
we had not seen) soon joined them. 


I have found little ducklings in a hatchery more than once— 
their presence being somewhat of a mystery, and I know a water 
mill where broods are caught (and liberated) every year. 
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There is a village close to my home through which a stream 
from the hills flows to the sea, a mile away, and for part of its 
course it is built over. Descending broods of sheldrakes do not 
appear to like a subterranean passage, so they come ashore and 
march solemnly down the road between the houses. Every year 
several broods pass this way, and it is a curious experience 
to come round a corner in a car and meet these wild birds on the 
road and pass them as though they were quite used to road traffic. 

These journeys necessitate considerable supervision and 
discipline on the part of the old birds (it is comical to think the 
youngsters are only a few hours old) and it is obvious from their 
movements on the estuary that young sheldrakes have been taught 
obedience. It is not an uncommon thing for a pair of birds to 
undertake to look after several broods besides their own, so that 
a flock of between forty and fifty is not unusual. 

One afternoon I was painting a boat on the beach. The tide 
was out, and a large flock of young sheldrakes came down stream 
in charge of two old birds. They passed within thirty yards or 
so of me, but one youngster, for some unknown reason, came 
ashore and started running up the mud towards the shingle. The 
old duck remonstrated loudly and finally left the flock in charge 
of the drake and came after it. The little imp evidently realised 
it was in for trouble, for it scampered across the mud and got 
under a boat. The old bird flew round and round calling angrily, 
but the truant lay hid. I went down and routed it out, and off 
it went for the water with the duck flying low behind and scolding 
all the time. When the wee mite was afloat again the old bird 
settled beside it, seized it in its bill and deliberately ducked it 
three times. They then swam off, and when they joined the flock 
another scolding took place, and this time Papa joined in. It 
was an undoubted case of punishment for wrong doing. 

Knowing these things one looks with added interest on these 
beautiful birds, and whether one meets them on a marsh, on sea 
weed covered rocks, or flying inland over wood and moor, they 
add a charm to the surroundings, which is part of the fascination 
of the estuary. 

These are times when one asks of almost every living thing— 
‘is it good to eat?’’ The Sheldrake is a large plump bird and 
not to be despised as food ; but there is a curious fact which needs 
understanding. A sheldrake in September or October is as good 
on the table as a mallard, and the young birds are delicious. But 
in November they leave us, coming back in February. What 
they have been doing while away I cannot tell, but it is certainly 
true that they are no longer good to eat. No doubt they are 
eatable, but they are very different from the autumn birds, and 
- occasionally a specimen is so bitter that it is quite impossible 
as food. 
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There have been many arguments concerning the edible 
qualities of this bird, and from the statements made by men who 
know what they are talking about I can only conclude that in 
some districts it is never really good to eat. I suspect it is to 
some of these our birds go to spend Christmas and the New Year ;- 
for certainly they are a very different quality when they return. 
Different feeding would account for this. 

I do no think people realise how widely the table quality of 
wild creatures varies according to season and district. I know 
places where for weeks pheasants are far from good, though at 
other times excellent, and I have had a partridge that tasted like 
a very bad sardine. People who buy wild birds in the markets 
run great risks of getting poor quality. Long experience has 
made it clear to me that it is well to know something about either 
bird or beast that one is going to eat. 


* * * * * * * * * 


Our boat, which would have drifted a long way during this 
dissertation, has been lying aground at the edge of an eddy which 
cast it ashore, and here under an overhanging wood we let it lie, 
while we sit and watch the life and beauty of this spring morning. 
The sun reaches us through the branches of Scotch firs, and as we 
look into the golden light diffused by the intercepting dark green 
needles, we note a congestion in this intricate tracery, through 
which no light comes. A gentle cooing tells us what it is. We 
cannot see the pigeon on its nest, but we know that it is there, and 
we know that two white eggs are warmly tucked under the soft 
feathers of the sitting bird. How great a contrast is this scheme 
of things from the nesting of the sheldrake. If we approach and 
hit the tree trunk with a stick there will be a crash of wings over- 
head and perhaps a shower of tiny twigs as the bird leaves the 
nest it has taken no pains to hide. If we approach the sheldrake’s 
nest we shall be lucky if we see the old bird leave it, for at the last 
minute, when she has decided that discovery is inevitable, she 
slips away through some alley in the undergrowth and rises, 
perhaps forty yards away. If this were not her invariable custom 
it would be easy to catch her as she sat; for when escape by the 
entrance is cut off, there is no other way. 

A couple of hundred sheidrakes is about the population of our 
estuary, yet each pair lays into the teens of eggs. Wood pigeons 
abound. One field will sometimes hold a couple of hundred, vet 
though so much more numerous, they only lay two eggs. It is a 
little difficult to understand this, though it must be remembered 
that the pigeons bring off several broods in the vear. Carrying 
nesting contrasts still further—the Guillemots and Razorbills lay 
only one egg, and it is not protected in any way and the wastage 
is enormous, vet these birds are to be found in thousands on the 
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cliffs. If one looks over the edge of the cliff suddenly, the clumsy 
birds kick their eggs into the sea in showers. They have neither 
cunning, sense nor care, yet they survive and multiply 
enormously. 

Surely it is a curious thing that the sheldrake, with its large 
clutch of eggs, its skill in hiding its nest, its cleverness in rearing 
its young, should be far from numerous, while the careless and 
clumsy and less prolific birds multiply exceedingly. It cannot 
be that vermin destroy the eggs laid on the ground, in great 
numbers, or the peewit would suffer too. 1 think the reason the 
ranks of the sheldrakes are thinned is that when once the young 
bird is hatched and on the shore it has no means of concealing 
itself at all. It is the easy prey of every predatory bird. A flock 
of sheldrakes—two old birds and a dozen or so of youngsters— 
crossing a wide expanse of sand or mud, are not only very con- 
spicuous, but helpless if attacked. 

It seems a pity that such a beautiful creature should be bred 
with the apparent intention of affording food for birds of prey, 
enough only surviving to maintain a limited stock of breeders. 


* * * * * * * 


The tide is slackening, and if we do not wish to be left high 
and dry we must push off into deeper water. So long have we 
been still and almost hidden, that grazing sheep and cows stare 
uneasily as though an apparition risen from the ground con- 
fronted them; but the starlings and larks busily feeding at their 
feet take no notice whatever. 

Of course the peewits spring instantly into the air and make 
a fuss, then the redshanks follow, and as we row homeward we are 
accompanied by precisely the same sounds of protest as when we 
came. It is rather humiliating to realise that in this bird sanctuary 
where wonderful things are happening all round, we should be 
looked upon as an enemy. Man is an outcast, I suppose, because 
he is predatory. But the sheldrakes, still basking in the sun, 
know that, so far as wild birds are concerned, he is only predatory 
for seven months in the year: and this is spring time, so they are 
content to let me pass without any protest. Wise and beautiful 
birds, can you tell me why man should be the destructive 
creature he is? 


Sport Scrapiana 


Enemies of sport work hard in America, as they do here, to deprive 
sport lovers of their enjoyment. For a long time past a struggle to 
suppress racing has been going on in Maryland, and men who recog- 
nised the importance of the horse-breeding industry feared that they 
had cause for serious apprehension. Most happily, a Bill introduced by 
the fanatics was defeated in the House of Delegates, and this renders 
the situation safe for at least two years. 


& & 


On racecourses all over the world are to be found horses who have 
been run with more or less success on the English Turf. Advices from 
Australia state that the valuable Jockey Club Plate has been carried off 
by Lanius, the son of Llangibby and Mesange. Odds of 5 to 4 were 
laid on him, but it was only by a short head that he beat an animal 
called Wallace Isinglass, with whom we are not acquainted. Though 
Lanius never did quite what was expected of him when trained at 


Newmarket, he won a number of races in this country, and as the son 
of an Eclipse Stakes winner should have a career at the stud in his 


new home. 
& &> 


Probably few readers have ever heard of the ‘‘ piddock,’’ and would 
vainly guess what a piddock is? Information was afforded by the Rev. 
Theodore Wood in a lecture on ‘‘ Oddities of the Sea,’’ delivered at a 
recent meeting of the British Sea Anglers’ Society. _The piddock is a 
bivalve, given to continually burrowing and tunnelling in the hard 
chalk, and the lecturer declares that without this creature, who has 
helped to make England an insland, we should in all likelihood have 
been invaded long ago. Another strange denizen of the deep of whom 
he spoke was the Angler Fish, who has what was described as a species 
of spoon-bait at the end of a long filament, by waving which he attracts 


his prey. 
& 


An effect of the war is apparent in the entry of the Manchester Cup 
to be run on the 25th of the present month. Prizes of £1,500 are 
scarce, but only one and twenty horses have been nominated. There 
have been more than as many actual runners. This time only fourteen 
stables are represented. One of those engaged is His Majesty’s recent 
acquisition, Aerschot, who, if he starts, will carry the colours of Lord 


Marcus Beresford. 
& 


A curious incident lately happened on a New Zealand racecourse. 
After a close finish a mare named Madame Ristori, ridden by R. Hatch, 
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just beat Claude Brown on Humorist. As Hatch was pulling up the 
saddle slipped and the mare stumbled. Hatch lost his seat, and it 
seemed inevitable that he must fall in front of the large field of horses 
galloping at top speed, his position being the more dangerous as one 
of his feet stuck in the iron. Brown, however, seeing the situation, 
leaned over, took hold of Hatch, held him suspended till he had freed 
himself, then dragged him on to Humorist’s neck, and managed to 
stop his mount. It appears tolerably certain that Brown saved his 


friend’s life. 
& 


Some racing men hold the opinion that Orby was unduly lucky to 
win the Derby, the impression being largely based on the fact that he 
did so little else in England and never won at all as a two-year-old. 
However this may have been, the horse has done so remarkably well 
at the stud that his death cannot be regarded as other than a serious 
loss to the Turf. In his first year he sired the speedy Glencairn— 
named after the place where he was bred—now doing useful service in 
America, and since then Orby has had to his credit amongst others 
The Boss, Flying Orb, Diadumenos, Eos, and Diadem. Orby intro- 
duced a new strain of blood, his dam, Rhoda B., having been 


American bred. 
&> & 


A summary of Derby winners shows that the great race has once 
fallen to the same owner on five occasions, Lord Egremont enjoyed this 
good fortune. Four times the same colours have been carried 
victoriously, those of the Duke of Grafton, Mr. Bowes, Sir Joseph 
Hawley, and the Duke of Westminster. Seven owners have won 
thrice, Sir Charles Bunbury, the Duke of Bedford, Lord Grosvenor, 
Sir Frederick Standish (a former) Lord Jersey, Lord Rosebery. Owners 
of two Derby winners are fifteen in number, Mr. O’Kelly, Sir J. Shelley, 
the Duke of York, Mr. Thornhill, Mr. Gratwicke, Mr. Ridsdale, Mr. 
Gully, Mr. W. I’Anson, Mr. James Merry (the late) Lord Falmouth, 
the partners Sir Frederick Johnstone and Lord Allington, Sir James 
Miller, the Duke of Portland, Mr. J. Gubbins and Mr. A. W. Cox when 
running in the assumed name of ‘‘ Mr. Fairie.”’ 


& & 


Dogs are doing admirable war service, and there is a demand for 
more of them to be trained. Those found most useful are said to be 
Airedale terriers, retrievers, mastiffs, Great Danes, Newfoundlands and 
lurchers. The last named hybrids are often, needless to say, among 
the most intelligent of the race. These dogs aid the Red Cross in 
finding and attracting attention to wounded men, and also in message 
carrying. This often involves the swimming of rivers, a pouch of 
suitable material fastened to the animal’s collar keeping the docu- 


ment dry. 


It is time to consider the settlement of a question propounded by 
Mr. C. F. Ryder, Master of the Newmarket and Thurlow Hounds. 
What, he asks, is the policy which ought to be followed in regard to 
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hunting? Ought we to take the pessimistic or the optimistic view, to 
put down foxes, disperse the limited packs of hounds and get rid of 
the horses who remain, believing that there is no prospect of sport next 
season, or to hope for the best, that is to say that there will be a 
modest amount of hunting in six months’ time? There is all the differ- 
ence in the world between survival and revival, Mr. Ryder declares, 
and if the sport were once allowed completely to collapse he fears and 
believes that it would become extinct. It can only be said that well 
nigh everything at the time of writing seems to depend upon what 
happens during the next few weeks. 


& & 


The following is told by an American paper, The Hot Air Mag. :— 
‘‘For more than a month on a northern sector of the line the British 
had been secretly mining beneath the German trenches. The work was 
almost complete. During the excavations several canaries were, as 
usual, kept in the excavation to warn the workers of the presence of 
fumes. One little songster, however, escaped from its job, flew into 
the middle of ‘No Man’s Land,’ and, alighting on a bush began to 
sing. Consternation reigned in the British lines. If a bird should be 
discovered by the Germans the work of weeks would go for nought, 
as the enemy could easily interpret the meaning of its presence, and 
prepare tocombat the sapping operations. The infantry was immediately 
ordered to open fire on the canary to destroy it. But it seemed to 
bear a charmed life. Even the sharpshooters failed to bring it down 
as it hopped from twig to twig. Finally the artillery had to be called 
upon. A trench-gun with a well-timed shell blew the bird and the bush 
and the song into nothingness.’”’ 


COARSE FISHING ORDER. 


According to a notice received from the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries the only Order regarding Coarse Freshwater Fish that has 
so far been made by the Board under the powers recently conferred upon 
it by the Food Controller is one extending the open season from March 
15th to April 14th inclusive and permitting coarse fish to be captured 
during that extra period under exactly the same local and general 
regulations as before March 15th. 


A second Order will shortly be issued which will have the effect of : 
1. Removing all angling restriction on eel fishing. 


2. Permitting all anglers to fish for pike during the whole of 
the close season. 


Enabling anglers to retain kelts captured by them. 
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Correspondence 


CAN TIGERS SCENT? 


Sir,—My experience is that tigers are absolutely void of the sense 
of scent, and that they get their prey entirely by their keen sight and 
power of hearing. 

In a Chanda forest, Central Provinces, a beat proved blank. The 
kill lay some twenty paces from a mound, and on its slope. I had a 
wall of stones made, behind which I stretched myself. The tigress came 
when pitch dark, and so cautiously and softly that I was not aware of 
her proximity till she commenced to eat. She kept munching for nearly 
an hour; then went to a pool fifty paces off and took a siesta for about 
four hours, when she returned for a second feed, this time tramping 
heavily. The moon had now shown herself and I could bring the 
rifle on to her figure; so when broad on I let drive, and she was off at 
a gallop—a hopeful sign that Henry’s .500 Express had done the deed. 
On hearing the shot the Mahout brought up my elephant, and we got 
back to camp a few miles distant. The tigress was found stiff the 
following day. 


In another beat I stood on the branch of a low tree, towards which 
the tigress came straight and at a fast trot. Owing to bushes I could 
not get a shot till she was directly under me, when a spine hit floored 
her, and though it required another bullet through the brain to put her 
out of pain, she never uttered a groan. All my shooting was with a 
single-barrel Express. 


On one occasion in the Jabalpur district the kill lay in an open 
slade with only a bush close by, and in this I had a stool fixed some 
three feet from the ground. The tiger arrived just before dark and 
could not have been more than 15 feet from the bush. He went off at a 
rush and was picked up dead the following morning. 

I could mention other instances, but these should suffice to prove that 
tigers cannot scent. 
E. Dosss, 
late Indian Forest Service. 


Wiotoring 


By W. H. BERRY. 


The Supply of Agrimotors. 


The Food Production Department now tells us that there are 
about 7,000 of the new power-driven machines at work on the 
land, and as I have not had opportunity to count them either at 
the docks as they were unloaded or on the farms, there seems 
nothing else to do but to take the official word for it. Now I have 
been amongst the bitterest of critics of the Department concerning 
its attitude towards the supply of tractors for the land, but | must 
take back some of my criticism if it is actually the case that so 
many machines are in existence and at work. After all, the great 
thing is to be self-supporting in the matter of food during the war 
—and after it, God willing—and if this desirable result be 
brought about, why it seems rather churlish to find fault with the 
means employed, even if the means do involve some little loss of 
trade to British manufacturers, give a fillip to a foreign com- 
petitor who is already in an exceptionally strong position and 
cost the country some tens of thousands of pounds more than was 
actually necessary. A few thousands of pounds per diem seems 
in these days simply a drop in the ocean. 

The farmer has been glad enough to secure power-driven 
machines in these days of labour shortage, and his heart has been 
rejoiced when in addition to the machine he has been able to get a 
supply of paraffin or petrol for it. But I do not think that the 
majority of the farmers are as yet whole-heartedly in favour of the 
mechanical unit on the farm. There is a man whose place is next 
to my own in Kent and_who has been for the last two years 
wringing his hands in despair because of labour shortage. 
Now, on a day in last month a Ford tractor, together with two 
feminine operators, reached him, and I must admit that a couple 
of days were spent in getting the tractor’s engine to turn over. 
But this is at the worst a fault of inexperience which time itself 
can remedy. An old ploughman, with a four-horse team, laid out 
the preliminary furrows and, without testing it, I should say that 
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the gradient of the field reached in places at least 1 in 16. After 
the engine was once started the machine ran without a hitch and 
ploughed on steadily at the rate of between four and five acres a 
day, two girls operating, bear in mind, and paraffin the fuel, 
turning up heavy grassland. I saw my friend on a day in last 
week—he is a well-known owner and I hope that the Editor will 
not drop on me for casting doubts on my friend’s intelligence so 
far as horses, farms, agriculture and mechanical tractors are 
concerned—and I asked him, rather gleefully, I must admit, 
what he thought of his low-priced tractor, the work it had done, 
the low cost, and the general excellence of the performance. Very 
grudgingly he said: ‘‘Well, I suppose it is all right, but per- 
sonally I prefer horses,’’ and I remonstrated with him and said : 
‘“*Ploughing up that hill you would need a four-horse team and | 
presume each horse would represent a capital outlay nowadays of 
at least £100, you would want a man and a boy, and the actual 
ploughing would have taken twice and possibly three times 
as long.”’ 

““ Maybe you are right,’’ he answered, “‘ I am not denying it, 
but myself I would prefer horses.”’ 


British Machines Overseas. 


Lately | have had an opportunity of reading letters arriving 
from several oversea countries, and it was particularly pleasing 
to see how enthusiastically owners of high-class British-built cars 
wrote of their machines. I think there is a reason for this, and a 
reason that will redound to the credit of British engineering long 
after the war. Which brings us to the old fundamental difference 
of opinion as to whether it is advisable to build a low-priced 
machine which admittedly will have a short life, or a high-priced 
unit which will go on running for years and years. I suppose it 
is a matter of personal taste in most cases. Some may prefer a 
cheap car that runs well for a year, costs little in the first place, 
can be sold for 50 or 60 per cent. of its cost after a year’s run, and 
which needs little additional capital in order to purchase a new car 
of the same or similar make and type every year, and other tastes 
—not so showy, perhaps—prefer to spend twice and three times 
the money in the first place, to have a machine which practically 
guarantees immunity from mechanical trouble for 10, 15, or even 
20 years if need be. I think those believers in the latter theory, 
amongst which must be numbered many British car manufac- 
turers, are having things somewhat their own way overseas nowa- 
days. The supplies of new cars have, of course, been stopped. 
The spare parts are becoming increasingly difficult to obtain; 
indeed, if they are not actually in the country it is more than 
doubtful whether they can be obtained by hook or by crook or for 
love or money from England. The most satisfactory part of the 
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whole business is that the majority of the New Zealand, South 
African, Australian and other overseas owners are now finding 
that the high-class English cars are evidently prepared to 
go on running for years and years without need for any 
renewal, whereas the American products, not being built to with- 
stand a similar amount of knocking about and wear and tear, are 
crocking up and are perforce laid up in the garages, and so 
overseas owners are, willy nilly, being given a lesson in the 
advantages of the English system. Do not let this be read, how- 
ever, aS an attack on the American motor per se, for as an 
engineering product I have the greatest admiration for the bulk of 
the American cars. For what they are, comparatively inexpensive, 
engineering products designed and manufactured to do a stated 
amount of work, they are excellent in every way, and I even know 
one or two American cars selling at less than £300 that I should 
prefer, personally, to other English cars costing nearly twice that 
amount. One can only generalise in these matters. 


The Post-War British Cars. 


It seems pathetic nowadays to look back to two and even three 
years and to remember how unfortunate scribes such as the 
present, in company with others of his professional brethren, 
endeavoured to extract from the car manufacturers a forecast of 
their intentions so far as the post-war cars went. Some of the 
makers, those who took the long view, refused to discuss the 
matter at all and said that the time was not ripe, and others told 
us splendid and very pleasing stories about providing us with a 
25 h.p., five-seater, electrically lighted, mechanically started, 
fully-spare-tyred, beautifully-finished machine for £250 or £275. 
As I say, the stories were pleasing. They still are pleasing and 
more than ever they are stories—just that. 

These cars may materialise sometime, but at the present 
moment I am in no mood for prophecy. But it should be possible, 
without going into matters of intricate detail, to suggest exactly 
what changes will mark the post-war cars. In the first, whatever 
the machine, whether a £150 light car or a £1,000 heavy chassis, 
it follows that it will be equipped by the maker to the last detail. 
The buyer will not be given an option at an extra cost of £20 or 
£50 of having wire or detachable wheels fitted. The manufacturer 
will have made up his mind which are the best for his particular 
machine, will fit them, and will stick to his opinion, and the same 
thing applies to the smallest detail. Lighting sets and starters will 
be integral parts of the car. They will not be hung on afterwards 
by the ambitious owner or by the works staff working to the orders 
of forgetful draughtsmen. I think, too, in fact I am sure, that we 
shall have better all-weather cars. Personally, I have never driven 
an open car that was really comfortable. In wet weather the rain 
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beat in through the screen and round it. The hoods leaked and 
caused death-dealing draughts, and the side curtains were difficult 
to fit, it was almost impossible to get in or out of the car when 
they were in position without tearing them, and the view was also 
greatly obscured. In fact, the only respectable all-weather car 
was, to use an Lrishism, the big limousine or landaulette. | think 
that even the open cars of the post-war period will be so designed 
that the screen will be waterproof so far as itself and its housings 
go. The hood will be of hard-wearing material and the side 
curtains and other fitments will be designed with a view to their 
being used, and when in use of value to the occupants of the car. 
| do not think we shall see the reduction that was at one time 
hoped for in the cost of the machines. When everything else has 
increased by 100 per cent., and even twice that amount, it is 
obviously unreasonable to expect to buy a car that before the war 
sold at £350 for £300. But I do not think that the £250 car will 
jump to £700. There is more than a likelihood, however, that it 
will certainly go up to £430 or even £475; this is assuming that 
the same type of car is built. I think, myself, we have seen 
the last of the 1914-15 models, so far as manufacturing goes, 
although those makers who have a fairly extensive stock of spare 
parts for machines of this type will, of course, build them up into 
vehicles while the actual post-war models are being prepared for, 
and so the saving in cost will come in by using better materials 
but less of them, and by scientific design which will involve fewer 
and less expensive operations together with an ultra-modern 
manufacturing plant. I am not at all convinced, in fact, | am 
more than ever unconvinced, about the future for what has come to 
be known as the cyclecar. I am sorry, but there it is. Perhaps I 
am wrong in this opinion. If in the future it be proved I am 
wrong, then I shall not be backward in acknowledging it, but I 
rather think that the light car as we now know it will move a step 
downwards by becoming so exceedingly light and simple in con- 
struction as to meet the needs even of those who profess them- 
selves to be lovers of the cyclecar as we have so far known it. 
There will also be a class of buyers prepared to pay £200 and 
thereabouts for a more elaborate specimen of the very light two- 
seater, and then I rather fancy we shall come to the class of the 
light four-seater slightly enlarged as to over-all dimensions and 
with a more efficient and economical engine of the type we have 
come to associate with some of the little 10 h.p. cars which so far 
have been regarded as two-seaters pure and simple. _ I think that 
the heavier class of what we have been pleased to regard as the 
moderate-priced car will disappear altogether. That is the type 
of machine that in the past was rated at anywhere between, 
broadly, 20 h.p. and 380 h.p. This will be improved in many 
respects and will become either an enclosed town car or a very 
serviceable general utility vehicle for family or business use. 


| | 
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The Gas Traction Committee. 


Because this Committee, appointed to investigate the possi- 
bilities of coal gas as a motor fuel, was composed of practical men 
having an extensive knowledge of their subject to begin with, the 
report, recently issued, is a gratifying document. It would still 
be gratifying even though it were in effect a condemnation of coal 
gas as a fuel, which it essentially is not, for the simple reason that 
the conclusions arrived at are tersely stated, concisely phrased, 
and the whole contained in a four-page leaflet which may, in the 
usual way of things, be had at any of the Government Stationery 
offices. 

I have said before that in my opinion coal gas is likely to be a 
valuable auxiliary to the liquid fuels even after the war—even in 
those days when the Government in its own inimitable stupid way 
will probably decide that aircraft is no longer necessary to the 
country’s defence, with the result that greater supplies of petrol 
will be available for civilian use. This, however, is beside the 
point. Very sensibly the Committee divides its deliberations into 
two portions, one of which applies to existing conditions, and the 
other to those which will obtain in post-war days. 

The report states that 250 cubic feet of gas on the average is 
equivalent to one gallon of petrol. It says that if suitable fabrics 
for the flexible containers be used there is no special danger to be 
feared, but that unsuitable fabrics will, after a short period of gas, 
lead to a gas leakage which may equal in amount the gas actually 
used in the engine itself; in any case it is advisable that roof 
ventilation be provided in garages and other places where coal-gas 
vehicles are stored. 
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nerves, 
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oyal National Lifeboat Institution 
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THE LIFEBOATS AND THE WAR 


NEMY Submarines and Mines, employed with 


barbarous inhumanity, have destroyed Thousands THERE 1S_NO SUBSIDY 


of Lives of non-combatants, Women and Children. 
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SUNBEAM 


Great as were Sunbeam records in pre-war races and 
trials, the achievements of Sunbeam cars and 


SUNBEAM-COATALEN 
AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


in the present war offer even more convincing proof of 
absolute supremacy. For the present the Government 
needs all our output — Priority of delivery of the post-war 
Sunbeam will be secured by the receiptof your enquiry now 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO LTD., 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Manchester Showrooms - - 106, Deansgate. 


*London and District Agents for Cars : 
]. Keexe, Ltd., 72, New Bond St. W 1. 
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